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omen constitute HALF of 





NewS88tand checks of readers 
of morning papers in New York 
show that the Daily News is the 
only morning papef that has any 
large proportion of women readers. 


The figures given below 
are the results of twenty 
investigations. Buyers of 
various morning papers at 
sixty-eight stands were 
observed and counted for 

aki) = periods of from fifteen to 

forty-five minutes between 

the hours of 7:00 A. M. and 9:00 A. M. 
As there is almost no home or carrier 
delivery these newsstand sales are repre- 
sentative of the whole circulation in 
New York City of any of the papers 


mentioned. nits 


centage 


of 
Total Women 


2931 49.4 
1372 11.2 
1730 12.0 


Paper bought by 


NEWS . . 
AMERICAN 
WORLD 
TIMES . . 
TRIBUNE . 
HERALD 


Women Men 


1450 1481 
154 1218 
208 1522 
260 1818 2078 
133 707 840 15.8 
88 839 927 09.4 


This proportion is probably slightly 
augmented in the case of the News by 
day-time sales of the Daily News which 
go largely to women. The large number 


12.5. 


this Morning Circulation 


of copies carried home in the evening 
(after being bought in the morning), 
probably brings the News to still more 
women readers. 


If these proportions hold, and we be- 
lieve they do, the Daily News un- 
doubtedly reaches more women readers 
than all the New York morning papers 
put together. (The Daily News has the 
largest week-day circulation in the 
New York morning field—417,204, Pub- 
lisher’s Statement to the A. B. C. for 
six months ending September 30, 1921; 
432,584 average for three months end- 
ing October 31, 1921.) 


This vast women audience of more 
than 200,000 readers offers exceptional 
advantages to every local 
and national advertiser 
who sells anything that 
women buy, want to buy, 
or help to buy. It is pos- 
sible to reach this audience 
at one time with small or 
moderate size space in the 
tabloid pages of New York’s Picture 
Newspaper where advertising has greater 
visibility, more reader attention and (by 
necessity) less competition than in any 
other newspaper. 


For the facts apply to either adver- 
tising office— 
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The Local Storekeeper Selling Your Product Gets HIS 
Customers Through His Own Town Newspapers 


NEW YORK STATE 


is a splendid field for intensive promo- 
tion through daily newspaper advertis- 
ing and be quickly convinced that this is 
the logical, economical and satisfactory 
way for National Advertisers to link up 


with local merchants. 


The per cent cost of intense cultiva- 
tion of New York State is lower than 
that of any other territory---first, because 
of the preponderance of population, and, 


second, because of the unexcelled trans- 


Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press 34,464 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press 46,830 
Auburn Citizen 6,796 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 58,435 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 72,159 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer... 85,510 
*Buffalo Courier 115,296 
*Buffalo Express 38,732 
*Buffalo Express 56,784 
Buffalo Evening News 104,690 
*Buffalo Evening Times 78,053 
*Buffalo Sunday Times 97,942 
*Corning Evening Leader 7,350 
Elmira Star-Gazette 23,974 
Geneva Daily Times 6,358 
Glens Falls Post-Star 7,363 
“Gloversville Leader Republican .... 6,030 
*Gloversville Morning Herald 5,411 
Hornell Tribune Times 6,568 
*Ithaca Journal-News 7,293 
*Jamestown Journal 7,141 
*Jamestown Morning Post 9,489 
*Middletown Times Press 6,793 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus 7,362 
*Newburgh Daily News 10,460 


portation facilities enabling quick distri- 
bution. 


A daily newspaper campaign, co- 
operating with the local dealers in New 
York State, will quickly popularize any 
meritorious line of merchandise, and it 
is generally accepted that New York’s 
approval means nation-wide approval. 


And the newspapers appearing on 
this page will localize your appeal 
and intensify your coverage of each 
market center. 


Circu- 2,500 
tion Lines 


New Rochelle Daily Star j 3,650 02 
*New York Globe 177,066 40 
*New York Evening Mail 167,013 41 
*New York Evening Post "32,706 32 
*The New York Herald 189,816 

*The New York Herald 209,843 

*The Sun, New York 182,279 

New York Times ; 330,000 

New York Times 500,000 

*New York Tribune 142,195 

*New York Tribune 141,301 

*New York World 360,080 

*New York World 597,240 

*New York World 288,948 
*Niagera Falls Gazette 13,154 
*Olean Times 5,306 
Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. .(E) 11,086 
Rochester Times-Union 63,106 
*Staten Island Daily Advance 7,812 
Syracuse Journal 45,014 

*Troy Record 21,853 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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News Pictures Health Service 
Woman’s Page Serial Sport Page 
Daily Hunches 


Science Service 


Children’s Features 
' Fashions 
Business Letters 


Paragraphs 


Comic Strips Movie Column 





News Features 


Daily Verse 
Editorials Cartoons 


Women’s Page 


Recipes 










Through 


NEA SERVICE, Inc. 
1200 West Third Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 






Producing Plants 


New York Cleveland San Francisco 


THE COMPLETE SERVICE 
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Cultivate 


Philadelphia 
in 1922 


1. Philadelphia is America’s third largest market. 
2. The Bulletin DOMINATES Philadelphia. 


3.8 The Bulletin’s circulation is one of the largest 
in America. 


4. The Bulletin is FIRST in volume of advertising. 
5. The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s Want Ad. medium. 
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Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 






by concentrating in the newspaper 


“nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for November: 


482,862 sis 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by the Bulletin 











“In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 
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S. NEWSPAPERS LOSING INDIVIDUALITY? 





itic Finds Cheaply Bought Syndicated Features So Numerous That They Crowd Out Work of Trained 
Journalists—Inland Papers Called “Canned Echoes” of Metropolitan Press 


RE American newspapers losing their 
individuality ? 
This is a subject to which I have 
m considerable study and thought in 
ent months. My observations are 
the answer to the above question is 
is” But it should be stated in the 
sming that this applies chiefly to 
se cities outside of New York, Chi- 
o, Philadelphia and a very few others. 
The inland cities, such as Pittsburgh, 
falo, Cleveland, St. Louis and a great 
yy others of less population are show- 
nothing of the individuality, origi- 
ity, enterprise and general go-to-it- 
mss that they did from fifteen to 
mty-five years ago. They are largely 
toned” echoes—phonograph records, 
to speak—of the newspapers of the 
yer cities, made up chiefly not only 
pm syndicate news services but car- 
ms and comic strips, daily articles 
wing from health, beauty and optim- 
to bits of verse and even editorials 
d editorial paragraphs. This decline 
originality among the newspapers in 
inland cities is responsible for the 
t that so few good newspaper men 
come to New York from elsewhere 
in years gone by, but more on that 
biect later. 
Not so much fault is to be found with 
inland newspapers for buying news 
ice—telegraph and cable matter— 
ich is gathered by organizations main- 
nd at considerable expense, with 
the independent publisher could 
hope to compete. My chief com- 
int is against the so-called “feature 
dicates” and services which have 
ing up to exploit this or that writer, 
alleged funny man or cartoonist, good 
dor indifferent. 
As an illustration of what I mean, I 
lced recently in looking over a morn- 
newspaper published in a city within 
hours’ railroad journey of New 
k, that it was publishing in its daily 
alone (not the Sunday), at least 
“features” which are “syndicated” 
distributed by as many New York 
spapers or their adjuncts. Among 
were the Mutt and Jeff cartoon 
n by the World; the Fontaine Fox 
oon used by the Globe, a comic strip 
im the Hearst service, and so on in 
way of illustrations. The other 
atures” were signed articles of a semi- 
WS nature, such as Dr. Frank Crane’s 
lly editorial, a writer-traveler’s im- 
sion of Russia or China, or some- 
ig of the sort, and so on. 
My firm belief is that the use of so 
h of this syndicate stuff is killing 
individuality of the newspaper of to- 
It would not be so bad if the in- 
M papers ran one or two of these 
hlures daily. But as the matter seems 


be offered at low rates and there is 
bar to any paper buying from as 
My services as it cares to, it is cheaper 





By HUGH LOGAN 


Epitoriat. Nore—Mr. Logan is a newspaper man of many years’ experience and 
bases his statements in this article on that experience and on the intensive examination 
of metropolitan newspapers that constitutes part of his present duties as critic and 
analyst for Ralph Pulitzer, President of the company which publishes the New York 


World. 


to fill their columns with canned news 
than it is to hire competent writers, or 
train young men and women in their 
own offices to think and write for them. 

The subject is one for serious con- 
sideration and plain speaking. From 
fifteen to twenty-five years ago, cities 
such as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Kansas City, Springfield, Mass., Bangor, 
Me., Wheeling, W. Va., Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Detroit and innumerable others, 
both large and small, were sending many 
brilliant newspaper men to New York 
every year. Even smaller cities, such 
as Paducah, Ky., Burlington, Iowa, 
Wilkes-Barre Pa, SS jou, N. &, 
Louisville, Ky., Emporia, Kan., Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Nashville, Tenn., have 
been represented by men who had made 
a mark in their own home towns before 
they set out to tackle New York. 

The most of them made good in New 
York as they had at home. They had 


a greater chance for development here 
and a wider and more profitable audi- 
ence. That many of them later became 
highly paid correspondents and maga- 
zine writers does not alter the fact that 
they were newspaper men first, were put 
on the right track “back home,” having 
their abilities trained in the way they 
should go by some kindly editor who 
knew good material when he saw it. 
Then they came to New York and did 
not disappoint their mentors. 

None of these cities is sending any 
newspaper men of outstanding ability to 
the greatest marketplace in the world 
for brains today. The art of observing 
and reporting—of seeing a thing and 
writing it interestingly is almost becom- 
ing a lost art. That is the reason why 
the best writers in the country today are 
working for the high-paying magazines 
and press associations, or featured as 
staff correspondents of the leading news- 








INSTINCT AND SUPERFICIAL OPPORTUNISM 
CONTROL PRESS, EX-EDITOR CHARGES 





Cuicaco, December 3, 1921. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER: I was much interested in Mr. Dillon’s article 
on the subject of a high court for journalism; and while perhaps the 
plan he suggests is not practicable, I am much in sympathy with the general 
purport of his article. 

From the time when a lad of 10, I entered a country newspaper office, 
until a few years ago—covering three decades—I was associated with news- 
paper work, the most interesting occupation in the world. Taken for their 
individual worth, I think the newspaper men I have known would measure 
well with any group of lawyers, doctors or other professional men. I have 
no thought of character-criticism, therefore, when I say that my feeling long 
has been that most newspapers are conducted without any definite moral 
principles at the base of their editorial policy. They are not immoral and 
their ethics are not wholly bad but they are contyolled by instinct and super- 
ficial opportunism. If any considerable group of newspaper men would get 
together, discuss and formulate something like a code of ethics—forgetting 
for once the questions of circulations, advertising and costs—I think it would 
be a most commendable undertaking. 

I should not like to see newspapers conducted in a spirit of straitlaced 
puritanism (as that word is commonly understood) but I do not believe that it 
is necessary, in order to avoid what would probably prove to be an unpopular 
policy, to conduct the entire paper in the spirit of the sporting department. 

Here is one of the best dailies I know, conducted by a gentleman spoken 
of as a prominent layman in his church, which prints daily the “best bet” 
on the horse races. The value of the “tip” lies in the ability to place bets, 
and poolrooms and handbooks are illegal; yet for the sake of the few people 
who may buy his paper for that feature, and not otherwise, the generally 
excellent character of his paper suffers this blemish. In the issue before 
me appears also what is evidently a ready-prepared press-agent movie “criti- 
cism,” quoting the proprietor of the theatre in which the prize-fights are shown 
as declaring that “if every American boy would only heed the physical lesson 
that is taught in the (prize-fight) films, the future generation would be one 
that America would be proud of.” Would the publisher of this paper advise 
the clerks in his office to lay their money on the “tips” he prints and would 
he favor introducing prize-fight pictures in the public schools for the wonderful 
“physical lesson”? I rather guess not. 

Let’s have some sort of standard of ethics, even though it fails to put 
to shame newspaper editors who are usually, openly or subtly, on the wrong 
side of most moral questions before the public. O. R. W. 








papers of the country. Fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago, one New York newspaper, 
which never featured any writer or put 
a “by line” over his stuff, had more good 
reporters on its staff, who could cover 
anything from a dog fight in Ann Street 
to a national convention, than there are 
in all of New York today. Good re- 
porters are not being developed in the 
other cities, as was the case that far 
back. 

The fact is well known in every New 
York newspaper office that first-class re- 
porters and the material for good re- 
porters are getting scarcer every day. 
In the days of the old Sun, many young 
men were developed there and many 
stars shone forth when Charles A. Dana, 
Chester Lord and “Boss” Clarke were 
at the helm. They took time with the 
young men who showed promise and 
made every man on the Sun feel prouder 
to be the writer of a paragraph with a 
one-line head in that paper than the 
author of the leading editorial in the 
Bingville Bugle. But the other New 
York dailies, and especially the morning 
newspapers, did not give so much time 
to developing latent talent which showed 
possibilities. A man generally had to 
make good from the start, and that is 
where the smaller cities of the country 
were the feeders to metropolitan journal- 
ism, a 

A recent issue of Eprror & PuBLISHER 
contained an article by Eric W. Allen, 
head of the Department of Journalism 
of the University of Oregon, in which 
he criticized the New York newspapers 
for not doing enough real reporting but 
depending upon the New York City 
News Association, or the City News, as 
it is called by newspaper men, a mutual 
organization of New York newspapers, 
which covers the routine news of the 
city, such as the courts, police stations, 
city departments, real estate, shipping 
news, etc. 

Mr. Allen’s complaint was that the city 
editors and night city editors depended 
on this organization for “tips” instead 
of having their men out “covering the 
city” on their own hook, or else having 
the matter sent out by the City News 
rewritten in their own offices, without 
further verification or search for addi- 
tional facts or interesting features. 

Every New York editor knows there 
is a very large amount of truth in Mr. 
Allen’s strictures. It used to be the 
case with one, or two newspapers at 
least, that a City News story of import- 
ance was never used without obtaining 
a verification—not that the organiza- 
tion’s news was unreliable, but because 
it always went on the principle that if 
it was a good story, its own men could 
get a better one. Two or three papers 
have always used the City News about 
“as it lay.” No matter what the possi- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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DINNER INVITATIONS FAVORITE READING 
OF WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS 





“Know Where Biggest Punchbowl Is and Get There Early,” New 
Rule for Journalists—Press Section Is Forming 
World-Wide Friendship 





ASHINGTON, Dec. 8—Mr. Watter- 

son either said or quoted someone 
as having said, “Journalism is the art 
of knowing where hell is to break loose 
next and having a man there to report 
~ 

If the great Kentuckian were to return 
to some of his old haunts in this city of 
his birth, he would be obliged in the in- 
terest of accuracy to modify that defi- 
nition. 

Since this conference with its proposed 
limitations on everything except official 
entertainment came upon _ journalistic 
Washington, an accurate lexicographer, 
of necessity, would have to say journal- 
ism was the art of knowing where the 
biggest punch bowl is and being there 
early to share its contents. 


A Sap Lor INpEEpD! 


The lot of the poor Washington cor- 
respondent is sad indeed. Dinner invita- 
tions have become his favorite literature. 
He spends his days and his nights dis- 
covering the national drinks of the whole 
family of nations. Scarcely has he re- 
covered from the diplomatic immunity 
of one ambassadorial establishment when 
he is plunged into another. He finds 
China and Japan may quarrel over many 
things but they are as one in the choice 
of beverages. The same spirit of accord 
prevails among other nations. The Con- 
ference has determined beyond possibili- 
ty of speculation that the national drink 
of the nine nations here assembled is 
Scotch—superior Scotch, bountiful 
Scotch. 

Vaudeville should be able to recruit 
some talent from the’ press section of 
the conference. Qifick change artists 
are being developed in many news bur- 
eaus where working garb is shed and 
dinner jacket donned even as typewrit- 
ers rattle and telegraphers’ instruments 
hum. The line between work and pleas- 
ure, between sunset and moonrise, exists 
only according to the more 
writing temperaments. 

If one is curious about the topography 
of the international oases only for art’s 
sake, then the R.S.V.P. of the embassy 
means duty’s call. If curiosity inclines 
toward the idiosyncrasies of mixed for- 
eign concoctions and their panoramic ef- 
fect, then—sunset was day’s end. Strong 
wills and stronger constitutions claim 
both duty and pleasure as a happy me- 
dium. 

Race For EventinG CLorHEs 


At any rate, with the last of the press 
conferences ending well after dark, the 
margin for switching into evening 
clothes—to say nothing of assembling 
them when most of one’s outfit reposes 
in the laundry—is breathlessly close. 

This isn’t saying that the scribes are 
taking the brunt of the strain. 

The President and Mrs. Harding gave 
a tea in honor of the visiting corres- 
pondents. The White House guests 
were received in the Blue Room and 
ushered into the state dining room 
where prevailed an informality that was 
fairly astonishing to most of the vis- 
itors, especially those from monarchical 
countries. The correspondents and 
their wives were permitted to roam 
about the White House rooms and cor- 
ridors with the utmost freedom and 
they departed praising in unmeasured 
terms the democracy of America and 
of its chief executive. 

A further indication of the 


extreme 


spirit 


which has inspired the treatment of the 
foreign correspondents was given in the 
House of Representatives when Pres 
ident Harding delivered his message to 
Congress. It was the desire of the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents 
to obtain special facilities for the writ- 
ers from overseas, but there was no 
space in the galleries. The press gal- 
lery of the House was wholly inade- 
quate to accommodate the American 
correspondents, many of whom re- 
mained away from the session in order 
to make room for visitors. It was not 
possible to have the rules of the house 
set aside by resolution to enable the 
newspaper men to go on the floor. 

Representative Frank Mondell, of 
Wyoming, the Republican floor leader, 
and Representative Finis J. Garret, of 
Tennessee, the acting Democratic leader, 
solved the situation in a manner which 
entitle them to the profound gratitude 
of American newspaper men generally 
and Washington correspondents par- 
ticularly. They took 40 of the foreign- 
ers to a special reserved section on the 
floor as their personal guests. It was 
an unprecedented courtesy to the press 
of the world, and made a deep im- 
pression on the visitors. 

A Few 

Secretary Hughes had many of the 
foreign correspondents as his guests at 
the reception he tendered the chief del- 
egates to the conference at the Pan- 
Américan building. Among the many 
lunches to which newspaper men have 
been asked are that given by Frederic 
William Wile, chief of the Public Ledger 
Washington Bureau, to about sixty of 
the visitors. Secretary Hughes, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, John C. Martin, Lord 
Riddell, Edward Bell, and Henry Suy- 
dam of the State Department, were 
among the guests. 

Frederic Moore, of the Japanese em- 
bassy, and Sir Arthur Willert and J. W. 
Wilberforce, of the British delegation, 
have been hosts to groups of corres- 
pondents while the British Ambassador 
and Lady Geddes have had the British, 
Australians and Canadians at the Em- 
bassy for lunches and dinners. 

A great many of the correspondents 
have been invited by individual members 
of the Gridiron Club for the dinner this 
week and it is expected there will be a 
liberal turnout for a dinner: planned 


OF THE Hosts 


1921 


for Sunday night in honor of Lord 
Riddell. . 

Diplomats must accept all invitations 
—even if only “in principle.” The ratio 
of functions to which they are “dragged 
is great enough, certainly, and like the 
police reporters, they do not always know 
just what is coming next. If some 
limitation program in this respect is 
not effected soon, both the diplomats and 
the corespondents will be obliged to or- 
ganize on a fire department basis—except 
for the hydrant angle. 

One limitation program sought by no 
one directly concerned, however, is that 
advocated by Wayne B. Wheeler. 

One definition of an embassy lately 
came into light is that it is a small body 
of foreign soil entirely surrounded by 
prohibition. What prohibition surrounds, 
however, is ample. 


(Continued on page 25) 


I. P. SETS 1922 PRICE AT $70 


Offer For Full Year, or Six Months 
If Customer Prefers 


International Paper Company this 
week announced that its price for news- 
print in rolls carload lots f. o. b. mill 
for fixed tonnage 1922 delivery will be 
314 cents a pound, $70 a ton. Contracts 


-will be made for the full year at this 


price or customers may elect to contract 
for six months’ requirements at 3% cents 
with tonnage during the final half to be 
adjusted by agreement. In this event, 
company guarantees that price for last 
six months will not exceed 334 cents a 
pound or $75 a ton. 

Contracts as offer differ from that of 
the current year as prices fixed tonnage 
are now adjustable quarterly. Prices this 
year by quarters for 1921 follow: First 
quarter $130 a ton; second quarter $110; 
third quarter $95; fourth quarter $80. 


Canadian Export Cuts Again 

The Canadian Export Paper Company, 
which recently set its 1922 newsprint 
contract price at $75, this week reduced 
it to $70, following announcement of that 
price by the International Paper Com- 
pany. The Canadian Export tonnage 
includes that made by the Laurentide 
Company, Ltd., the Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Company and Price Brothers, Ltd. 


No Mead or M. & O. Price Yet 


No announcement has yet been made 
by the G. H. Mead Company regarding 
its 1922 newsprint price, the company 
stated December 8. Reports in publish- 
ers’ circles had it that the Mead Com- 
pany was endeavoring to contract for 
next year at $75 per ton. The Minne- 
sota & Ontario price for 1922 has not 
yet been decided. 





lowing conditions: 


of Christmas spirit, or the like. 


Address at once: 


1116 World Building 





$50 FOR A CHRISTMAS STORY 


DITOR & PUBLISHER wants a Christmas feature story for its 


issue of December 24. The winning story must meet the fol- 


Must be told within 2,500 words. 


Must be of a human interest nature built around a Christmas event 
concerning a newspaper man or woman, a newspaper office, an act 


It may be a story of fact or fiction. 

Manuscripts must be in hand by December 20. 

$50 will be paid the writer of the story that is published; non- 
winning stories will be returned, provided postage is enclosed. 
Curistmas Story Epitor. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


New York City 








FAIR 1922 PAPER RAT; 
$65 A TON, SAYS ADLER | 


That Price Will 1 Enable Publishers , 
Expand and Will Put Mills on Fyj 
Operation, Declares A.N.P.A. 
Official 


Not foreign newsprint, but North 
American paper at a price which yi 
keep publishers from buying the Euro. 
pean product, is the desire of the Amer. 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association's 
paper committee, E. P. Adler, its chajp. 
man, stated this week. He was answer. 
ing charges by P. T. Dodge, preside 
of the International Paper Company, 
that the association was urging publish. 
ers to rely on foreign paper for 192 
Mr. Adler sets $65 per ton as a price 
which will enable publishers to publish 
less compact newspapers and to increag 
circulations and which will create a my. 
ket for enough paper to keep all mils 
at full operation. 

Mr. Adler’s statement follows: 


“As Chairman of Paper Committee of 
A. N. P. A. I wish to take exception tp 
Mr. Dodge’s published statement tha 
we are urging publishers to buy foreign 
newsprint. Our every effort has been 
made to the contrary. We have mate 
repeated efforts to induce paper manv- 
facturers to see the importance of two 
things; one, to make the price loy 
enough for 1922 so that publishers 
would not buy foreign newsprint and 
the other to secure if possible a flat 
price for the entire year which, in ou 
opinion, would be to the best interests 
of both publishers and paper manufac 
turers. 

“Manufacturers have paid no atter 
tion to our ideas. 
month or more ago to endeavor to put 
over a four-cent price for the first quar 
ter of next year. We objected to this 
price and said so. They then offereda 
price of 3.75 and we objected to this 
price as too high under present condi 
tions. They are now offering a prite 
of 3.50 which we contend is too high. 

“We have urged our members to ak 
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a 3.25 price and while we do not believegi’ 


this price is going to allow manufactur 
ers to make a lot of money, the inform 
tion we have shows us that paper can k 
manufactured at a profit at the present 
price of raw materials and labor at % 
aton. A§& stated before in our bulletins 
manufacturers with high-priced wood m 
hand must charge off some of this & 
pense as every business has had to do 

“In the past two or three years paper 
manufacturers have made big profits 
and they had no hesitation in pushing 
the price way beyond any figure whit 
could be justified by the cost of produt 
tion. We feel now they should accept 
a price which will give newspapers 4 
chance to get back to normal or som 
where near it and allow them a leew# 
to make circulation campaigns and gt 
out less tight newspapers, all of whit 
will require more print paper. With# 


spon 
g tre 
hey ¢ 
ig, a 
orld, 
the : 

ier 
infer 
ne ne 
ey 2 


flat price of 3.25 for next year in threty, 


months’ time practically every mill 0 
the American continent will be running 
close to capacity and we believe thi 
more profit can be made by a mill rum 
ning at capacity 
part time at 3.50 or higher. 


at 3.25 than running 


“A price of 3.25 with trade practic® 


such as sidewalk delivery, paying retum 
freight on cores and other si 
practices 
fully one hundred per cent. higher that 
prices received by most of the mills 
1914 and 1915. 


abolished represents a prc 


We believe when we 


willing to accept a price for paper ney 


year which is 100 per cent more than 0 
normal price we are making a Vv 
generous concession to American mills’ 
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PEN COVENANTS OPENLY ARRIVED AT 
IN WASHINGTON, RIDDELL DECLARES 





American Reporter’s Code of Honor is One of His Admirable 


Characteristics, British Editor Says at New 
York Reception 





HE code of honor of the American 
newspaper men is one of their most 
imirable characteristics.” 

Thus Lord Riddell, owner of the 


News of the World, who is the publicity 


esentative of the British delegation 


the Disarmament Conference. In the 


Ritz-Carlton hotel, New York, where a 


tion in his honor was given by the 


\sociation of Foreign Newspaper Cor- 


spondents last Monday, Lord Riddell 
de a very brief address on the Con- 
ence and then offered himself as re- 
mndent to any questions the reporters 


if New York papers and others pres- 


nt cared to ask concerning it. 
“| meet the newspaper men in Wash- 
ston twice every day and three times 
me days. It often happens that, in 
not to seem to evade a question, 
am obliged to preface my answer by, 
his is not for publication,’ or ‘Don't 
ote me in this.” No further word has 
wn needed. In not a single instance of 
many times I have thus placed my- 
if in the hands of the scores and scores 
{newspaper men there, has the confi- 
mee been broken; and there were many 
when copy was so scarce that every 
tle bit of news was of extreme value.” 
lord Riddell also spoke of the de- 
mdability of the American newspaper 
man as a reporter of the conference. 
‘There have been a few trifling inac- 
pracies,” he said, “in the newspaper re- 
pts, but they were unimportant mat- 
ws. In not a single instance have I ob- 
wved any important matter misrepre- 
med nor incorrectly reported. And 
y plunge down through the froth and 
ully get to the important matter, too.” 
Of the conference itself he said: 
‘It is more favored in publicity than 
y other peace conference I ever at- 
mded, and I have been to them all of 
le years. At the time of the Paris 
nference the public was not so insist- 
upon having the news of the happen- 
gas it is now. Nevertheless, the cor- 
Spondents felt that they were not be- 
gtreated fairly in the matter of news. 
hey drew up a protest and held a meet- 
% a conference of the press of the 
orld, in which I sat until 4 or 5 o’clock 
the morning ; and they broke down the 
iers of silence. In the Washington 
Merence there is no such attitude. 
le newspaper correspondents feel that 
y are getting all that is coming to 






















cul 
‘In this conference we have had as 
wh publicity as could be reasonably 
ected. It is not possible to give to 
public every word uttered in the va- 
bis meetings of the delegates and the 
mmittees. It is recognized, however, 
at the decisions arrived at in these 
ings should be given to the press, 
her with the reasons why they were 
ached ; and if no decision was reached, 
the correspondents should be told 
not. This has been done in Wash- 
ston. That is my interpretation of 
yen covenants openly arrived at.’ 
‘You see, these men at the conference 
t politicians. It is a very difficult 
g to make a politician eat his words 
Withdraw from a position he has 
in a public meeting. It is not so 
It in a private conference. And, 
mr all, what is a conference for if not 
Make some of the conferees change 
ent They have no object if 
that.” 


Lord Riddell spoke warmly of the 
“splendid addresses” at the opening of 
the conference by President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes, admirable, he 
said, in their openness. “And,” he add- 
ed “in its continuance the conference has 
lived up to its opening.” 

Lord Riddell declined, in answer to a 
question, to hazard an estimate of the 
length of the conference, but he did not 
believe it would be so protracted as the 
Paris Conference, which lasted about 
six months. He believes “something 
definite” will be achieved, either in firm 
and fast agreements or in memoranda 
between nations setting forth the exact 
position of each with respect to any 
question discussed. 

The economic question he said definite- 
ly would not be taken up. Britain, at 
least, he said, did not come prepared for 
it. To handle it, he pointed out, would 
require a staff of economic experts, “an 
altogether different group of men than 
those brought over.” 


HEARST BUYS BOSTON BUILDING 
Will Hold As Investment Until Leases 


Expire, Then Remodel 


The nine-story apartment building at 
the southwest corner of Beacon and 
Charles streets, Boston, will become the 
property of William Randolph Hearst 
this month, eventually to be used with 
another building to be erected on the 
vacant lot in the rear as a publication 
house for Hearst newspapers and peri- 
odicals. A price for the purchase of the 
property has been agreed on with the 
New York owners, it is said, and final 
papers will be passed within two weeks. 
The structure will be held for investment 
purposes until present leases run out, 
when the entire property will be avail- 
able for a newspaper or magazine print- 
ing plant. 


Hartford Courant Shifts Staff 


Extensive changes in the arrangement 
of the various departments in the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant building are being 
contemplated, although the final plans 
have not been decided upon. The most 
important shifts will be the moving of 
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the advertising department to the third 
floor leaving the circulation and account- 
ing departments in almost entire pos- 
session of the second. The newly or- 
ganized research and merchandising de- 
partment, in charge of William M. 
Greene, will have quarters on the third 
floor. On the fifth floor the telegraph 
room will soon give way to much needed 
expansion of the composifig room, the 
telegraphers being moved to the fourth 
floor, where are quartered the news and 
editorial departments. 


ONLY ONE RATE FOR “LEGAL” 


Ohio Papers Want Present System 
Changed to Basis of Circulation 


Action of a former county auditor in 
placing legal advertising with a small 
country weekly in preference to the 
Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun due 
to alleged “spite” of the official against 
the latter newspaper is made the basis 
of an attack by the Springfield publi- 
cation. The Sun points out editorially 
that the former auditor paid the same 
rate to the country weekly with an al- 
leged circulation of 882 subscribers, as 
it did to the Springfield News with a 
circulation in excess of 15,000 subscrib- 
ers. 

It is said the action may result in a 
campaign for a change in the state law 
which requires the auditor to publish 
his annual report “in two papers of op- 
posite politics of general circulation in 
the county.” It is contended that the 
law at present allows too much leeway 
and that the taxpayers suffer as a result 
in that the maximum rate is paid re- 
gardless of the circulation of the news- 
paper used. 


DIRECTORS STILL CONSIDERING 


New York Ad Club’s Withdrawal From 
A. A. C. W. Again Up Dec. 27 


Consideration of the proposed with- 
drawal of the Advertising Club of New 
York from the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World has been delayed un- 
til December 27th, when the board of 
directors will meet. This action was de- 
cided upon at a meeting of the board 
held December 2. 


New Oregon Advertising Service 


A new advertising organization has 
been incorporated at Portland, Ore., un- 
der the name of the Advertising Ser- 
vice Company. The incorporators are 
F. R. Miller, Sam F. Hornstein and 
Dora E. Miller. 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 8. 
’ 





ARMS CONFERENCE FOREIGN CORRESPOND- 
ENTS TO VISIT BIG AMERICAN CITIES 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHer) 


Everything, except the date for starting, has been 

arranged for the Educational Tour for foreign newspaper correspondents 
covering the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments that is to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of Eprror & PusLisHer, with newspapers of at least 
four American cities acting as hosts. 

The date is matter for the State Department to determine and the possibilities 
of a holiday recess enter into the decision on this poigt. 
taken—and that is entirely possible if the end of the gonference is in sight on 
December 14th—the tour will start immediately after adjournment. 

The first stop will be made in Pittsburgh, according to present tentative 
plans, and at least two days will be spent in that city where the arrangements 
are in charge of the Pittsburgh Press Club, which has recéived the support of 
the Gazette-Times, the Post, the Dispatch, the Press, #he Chronicle-Telegraph, 
the Sun and the Leader, in entertaining in behalf of the city. ° 

The Detroit News will act as host in behalf of that city for a two-day visit. 
John C. Shaffer, editor of the Chicago Evening Post, is in complete charge as 
chairman of the committee of hosts for the two-day visit to Chicago. 

At least a half a day will be spent at Niagara Falls on the return journey 
and the last stop, for one day, will be made at Philadelphia, where Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis and two Ledgers will be the hosts. 

The party of 50 men will travel on two special cars. 


In case no recess is 
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PRESS CONGRESS FOLKS 
IN CHINA 


Dean Williams and Party Well Received 
in Japan—Glass Family and W. J. 
Smith, of Waukegan, Will 
Circle Globe 


(Special to Epiror & PustisHer from its Far 
Eastern Bureau 

Toxyo, (by Mail)—Dr. Walter Wil- 
liams, president of the Press Congress 
of the World, and the party of Press 
Congress delegates who accompanied 
him to the Far East following the Con- 
gress sessions in Honolulu have now 
proceeded to China where most of them 
expect to spend several weeks before re- 
turning to their homes in America and 
elsewhere. Their reception in Japan 
was of the warmest and most cordial 
nature. The newspaper men of the Em- 
pire have been particularly attentive in 
making the visit here of the Press Con- 
gress party in every way delightful. 

During his stay in Tokyo Dr. Williams 
delivered a series of lectures on journal- 
istic subjects at Keio and Waseda Uni- 
versities, largely attended by Japanese 
students who were keenly interested in 
his remarks on newspaper and maga- 
zine work. At Peking University and at 
St. John’s University in Shanghai, Dr. 
Williams will deliver further lectures 
along the same line of thought. One of 
his former students, Don D. Patterson, 
an alumnus of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of: Missouri, has 
established and now is in charge of the 
first journalistic department to be con- 
ducted in connection with any university 
in the Far East, that at St. John’s. 

Among the delegates who accompa- 
nied Dr. Williams here is Frank P. Glass, 
former president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, who is be- 
ing sent into China and Korea by the 
Press Congress as head of a committee 
to investigate the condition and extent 
of foreign news services there. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Glass and Mr. 
and’ Mrs. Frank P. Glass, Jr. The 
younger Glass is assistant foreign edi- 
tor of the New York World, now on a 
roving commission for his paper. Ac 
companied by W. J. Smith, publisher of 
the Waukegan (Ill.) Sun, the Glasses 
will make the round-the-world trip via 
Hongkong, India, Egypt and Europe, re- 
turning to the United States late next 
summer. Thales Coutoupis, managing 
editor of the Athens (Greece) Nea 
Ellas, will be a member of their party 
until it reaches Athens. 

C. L. Dotson, of New York City, and 
Miss Etta I. Ward, of the Winchendon 
(Mass.) Courier, will return to America 
before spring. John R. Morris, who 
was executive secretary of the Congress, 
will make his home in Tokyo, where he 
will represent Eprror & PuBLISHER as 
its Far Eastern Editor. 

An earlier party of Press Congress 
delegates who preceded Dr. Williams’ 


party to the Orient is now touring 
China. The members of that party are 
Gardiner Kline, of the Amsterdam 


(N. Y.) Evening Recorder, Mrs. Helen 
LeFavour, of Amsterdam, N. Y., E. S. 
Underhill, of the Bath (N. Y.) Advo- 
cate, F. J. Hall, of the Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Journal, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Blain, of the Port Chester (N. Y.) 
Daily Item, and Ivan T. Burney. 

Dr. Williams will be in Columbia to- 
resume his work as dean of the School 
of Journalism about January 20. 


Standard Rate & Data Moves 
The Standard Rate & Data Service 
has removed its headquarters, formerly 
located in Detroit, to 155-165 East Su- 
perior street, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS MUST DIG DEEP FOR TAX 
DATA ON CIRCULATION COSTS 





Most Valuable of All Newspaper Holdings May Now Be Added to 
Capital Invested Upon Proper Proof of Expenditures; 
a Rather Difficult Task 





By CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


Epitoriat Note: 
Goh, A. & A. A. 
newspaper 
year just 


\. (London, England), C. 
publishers in making 
closing. The articles 


their 


4 government 
will endeavor to answer major questions that have 


This is the first of a series of articles written by Clifford Yew- 


Rs 


A. (Indiana), on the problems faced by 
business-tax reports for the 


arisen as to exemption rights of publishers, and what need be and what need not 


be reported in the tax return. 
from readers of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
@esires to make the following statement: 


Individual 


questions are invited by Mr. Yewdall 


In connection with the series, Mr. Yewdall 


I am not a lawyer, and, unlike many accountants, I appreciate that Federal tax 
cases present problems requiring the best attention of both an accountant and a lawyer 


who have given the subject special study 


The legal features of these articles are based 


to a considerable extent upon discussions of the Chairman of the Federal Tax Com- 
> 


mittee of the A. N. P. A., Arnold L. 
[ have worked in tax cases. 


ROM 

have been earning money and turning 
that money back into their business for 
the purpose of increasing the quality and 
quantity of their circulation lists. Every 
publisher realized that without a circu- 
lation list he was unable to earn money. 
The nature of his business is such that 
his investment in buildings and machin- 
ery is not the principal one. After ma- 
chinery and buildings have been ac- 
quired, the most important and costly 
acquisition and investment has yet to be 
made. A circulation structure still has 
to be acquired. 

The amounts annually expended to ac- 
quire this circulation structure are not 
paid out merely to conduct the year’s 
business, but to build something for the 
future. Once built, this circulation 
structure is like a permanent piece of 
property, such as a building. It is there 
for all time provided care is taken in 
the maintenance of it. 

The earning capacity of publications 
depends entirely upon the quantity and 
quality of their circulation § structure. 
Without a circulation structure it would 
not be possible to attract the advertiser 
to the publication. Advertising revenue 
is the backbone of the publication and 
without it profits would be deficits, and 
no taxes would be payable to the Gov- 
ernment. Hence, in order to properly 
portray the taxable condition of any pub- 
lication the cost of building up its cir 
culation structure must taken into 
consideration. 

There has been much written on this 
subject, pro and con. Some people are 
of the opinion that inasmuch as these 
items representing the cost of building 
up the circulation structure have been 
charged to expense, it is impossible at 
the present moment to transfer the items 
from “Expense,” where they have been 
charged, to “Capital,” where they belong, 
and obtain the benefit of them In- 
vested Capital for the years to 
1921. 

Many publishers, realizing the enor- 
mity of the present Revenue Acts, urged 
the American Newspapers Publishing 
Association to officially take the matter 
before the Commissioner of Taxation. 
This has been done, and despite the fact 
that the average newspaper publisher 
did not believe it possible, the following 
ruling has been made by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


time immemorial publishers 


be 


as 


1917 


Moneys expended out of earned 
surplus or current earnings for the 
sole purpose of building up the cir- 
culation structure may be added to 
capital invested when proper proof of 
such expenditures is made and amend- 
ed returns for prior years have been 
filed, and that the circulation structure 
so built up is intangible property as 
defined in the Regulations. 

The case and related papers have 
accordingly been referred to the In- 


Guesmer, of the Minneapolis Bar, with whom 


come Tax Unit for such further ac- 

tion in accordance with the decision 

of the Committee as may be necessary, 

of which action you will be duly noti- 

fied.” 

This is according to law and gives 
deserved relief to a business that has 


the business, they would not be prone 
to reduce their profit-reducing income. 

Advertising revenue is to a publishing 
house what the rent is to the office build- 
ing. Rents are figured to cover the cost 
of operating the building together with 
a fair return on the total cost of the 
building which is the cash invested in it. 

Hudnutt Buys Half-Interest 

Senator J. F. Burke, who merged the 
Elyria (Ohio) Daily Chronicle and the 
Daily Telegram about two years ago, 
has sold a half interest in the combined 
properties to A. C. Hudnutt of Albion, 
Mich. The consideration was said to be 
on a basis exceeding $200,000. 


New Equipment in Norristown 

The Norristown (Pa.) Daily Herald 
has purchased a new building 120 feet 
by 100 feet. Work of remodelling this 
building has started and delivery of new 
equipment intended for use in this plant 
will be made within six weeks. Equip- 
ment includes a 32-page Goss press with 
Cline semi-automatic electric control, six 
new Mergenthaler Linotypes, models 14 





Undoubtedly, many questions 
series of articles proceeds. 


dressed at this office. 





TAX QUESTIONS INVITED 


HE second of Mr. Yewdall’s articles, written especially for Eptror 

& PuBLisHER, will appear next week. 
be done to take advantage of the rulings permitting cash invested in 
building circulation so that it can be used as invested capital.” 


Mr, Y 
will answer them through Eptror & PUBLISHER. 


“What has to 


It covers: 


will occur to publishers as this 
ewdall invites these questions and 
He can be ad- 








been burdened with a heavy tax due di 
rectly to the bookkeeping methods of 
publishers in the past, wherein they have 
taken no account of their largest capital 
outlay. 

One thing in this ruling is very im- 
portant, namely; the question of proof. 

It is an erroneous impression that the 
work necessary to properly present a 
case covering the building up of a cir- 
culation structure to the Income Tax 
Department can be done by a_ book- 
keeper. There are many difficulties and 
traps encountered in preparing such a 
case. There is a tremendous amount of 
detail work to be done which consumes 
a good deal of time and if the book- 
keeper was in a position to handle this 
work the time and attention necessary 
from him would necessitate his other 
work falling so far behind that he would 
only with extreme difficulty catch up 
with his routine work. 

Many cases built up by the office or- 
ganization of a publishing house have 
been taken to the Department only to be 
thrown out. This experience should 
convince the publisher that if he is to 
obtain the benefits of this ruling, then 
he must be prepared to spend a little 
money in obtaining the services of a 
specialist on the subject. 

The benefits that can accrue from the 
proper presentation of a tax case not 
only from the point of view of relief 
from burdensome taxes, but also from 
the point of view of the future conduct 
of a publishing business, will be dis- 
cussed in future articles. There is more 
in this proposition than meets the eye 
at the moment. 

The publishing business must be put 
upon a firm foundation of a fair return 
on the money invested in it, and if pub- 
lishers only realized the amount of cash 
that they have invested in the business 
and figured the wages represented by in- 
terest on the money invested to conduct 


and 8, and full steel newspaper compos- 
ing room, cabinets and make-up tables. 
Commercial printing plant installation 
includes six presses, folder, etc. 





PRIZES FOR “EXCLUSIVES” 


San Francisco Examiner Rewards Repor- 
ters for Number and Quality of Stories 


A notice on the bulletin board of the 


San Francisco Examiner this week 
reads: 
“In order to stimulate initiative and 


persistence The Examiner will reward 
members of the staff who produce the 
largest number of stories during the month 
follows: First prize, $50; second 
prize, $25; five prizes, $5 each. An ad- 
ditional prize of $50 will be given for 
the best exclusive story during the 
month.” The judges are J. A. Calla- 
han, business manager; W. F. Bogart, 
secretary and financial manager; and 
C. S. Stanton, editor and publisher. 

For the most “exclusives” during No- 
vember, G. G. Weigle, Ollie Tuttle, James 
Yeiser, Grace Hull, Harold Noon, Jo- 
sephine Wilson and John O’Brien were 
the winners in the order named. 


as 


CIRCULATION WAR IN SYRACUSE 


Two Papers Cut Mail Rate to $3.50 
For Short Time—Third Sells Insurance 


Struggle for mail subscriptions via the 
cut-rate route began this week in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The Journal last Saturday 
opened a drive for country circulation 
by reducing its mail rate from $5 to 
$3.50 for a bargain period ending De- 
cember 10. To meet the competition, 
the Post-Standard dropped until Dec. 15 
from a $6 mail rate to the $3.50 offered 
by the Journal. The Herald sells for 
$4.25, subscribers having the privilege 
of buying an insurance policy for 75 
cents, or both for $4.95. 








NEWSPAPERS TO saysPUE 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


High Production Costs and Hea 
Overhead Can Be Overcome by 
More Consumption, Achieved 
by Local Copy 
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Newspaper advertising as a means , 
increasing use of public utilities jg 
















ing urged by the Illinois Committee , pAN 
Public Utility Information. Hal ML 4 
tle, associate director of the committed ?/ 
is endeavoring to induce the gas, dei” C 
tric railway, electric appliance and pope 
phone companies of the state to over. én 

wa VS. 





come their present difficulties with ney 
paper advertising named as the op 
method by which the result can fy; 





[ompat 
Post, ir 












sured. : def 

The committee, this week sent og ifs bi 
to every public utility concern jp th The 1 
state the following letter: airing 






ager 
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“Permit us to make a_ suggestion to g 
utility managers of Illinois regarding the 
of the advertising columns of their homey 
papers. 


hi be 
Post 1a 
Public 
ounces 







“There are two big reasons at this time; 
urging that you study more closely the adv 
tising problem: 










“(1) Because of the industrial depressiggtts certai 
you will note that the advertising j - 
local newspapers has fallen off pay 





That means that your advertising will pod ish 
‘a better play’ and that the newspaper edit 
will extend himself in helping you formal 
such advertising as will ‘pull’ and get result 

“He wants—and needs—vyour busines, 







“(2) Public utility companies are in 
same fix as other business. 3 
have fallen off because of the 
but overhead expense goes on. 
this falling off im gross business, 
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existing high production costs, it is ollie jsst 
with the greatest difficulty that public am | 
ity companies are able to successfully opgmeag tO 
ate and give the public adequate service The 
at present rates That is known to oe : 
utility manager mat it 
“Th nly solu’ion is to get after businatimyhile | 
Don’t wait for it to comg to you! " . 
One of the best known means of piongm™ nat 
ing and backing up an active businesgimeat for 


ting report is through newspaper advertion 


ontrac 
ication 


This committee does not 


es idvocate 
called advertising campaigns 


‘Public utility advertising should be cont elore 
uous; a well thought-out, carefully planned dilireatly 
to-day and week-to-week effort, in which @, - 
most constructive ability available should amag ¢ 


isked { 


employed and the best advice obtainable had 








‘But an axiom of those who have stelilyovide 
advertising, is that advertising is most ¥ 0 
able when business is bad. That is the iggy” 
to plug hardest and make it render the ga Fran 
est service to you. Post. ji 

pe ; é en sel Pos: 
_“Therefore, in view of the existing sm ~” uN 
tion, this committee recommends to you tamuerard 
at this time you do more advertising. THR .. 
does not mean to throw away money. Mir” pers 


every nickel spent count, but enlarge you @mpany he 


penditures just as far as your revenues ) stan 
permit. 

“Those utility men who are not consist@mase. 
advertisers, frequently, and without doubt} Mr 
estly, excuse their lack of advertising on _. 
grounds that they cannot write advertisem book 1f 


They excuse not. giving out news about ft 
business on the ground that they do not k 
what items are of interest to the newsp 


he rea: 
as ob) 


or their customers. Often, it is true, my: od 
- eS Miter 
ciency of revenues does not permit then gy} . 
maintain a department or employ a man qpor his 
cifically charged to do this work. mati 


“There is a remedy where this situation 
sts 


“If you know what you want to say w¥ 


irtue « 
y, 





customers, sit down at the same desk wil 4 
newspaper man and talk to your audi a no 
straight from the shoulder—the editor, of iat ey: 
one delegated by. him, will whip it into® . 
for you. He does it for the dry goods # at in 
mam, the grocer, and for others, and be wou] 
do it for you because he wants your bus 
He should be in a position to know your Judge 
lic and give you advice as to the —_ ¢ pla 
will make your advertising bring results 

“As a further service to you, this comm aut 
whose function is that of an_ inform ¥ whic 
agency open to the public and_interestlfi. a 
the development of the service for the} etary 
of the state, as a whole, has temporarily itself Pp! 
larged its scope. 7 o 

“In an effort to stimulate business, t™ The 
to utility managers and newspapers 0 vrig 


this proposal: ‘ 
- P ’ P F : es 

“The committee’s organization will, ee 
application, advise with you regarding MP PYTIg 


advertising, offering suggestions as @ rard 
to advertise; how to advertise, and re, 
to advertise. ™ Sa 
“Tt is necessary that you make 3, pyrig 
statement of your situation—which 






held confidential—and_ give your owt *rard 
as to what you have in mind. Take ®Milarch 
ventory as to how your field of service T 
be enlarged; what message you would he « 
to lay before your public; how yo Bost 
stimulate general business. Then writ : 
“In co-operating with you, the best gre p 
Mtract 
trard 








ive opinion resulting from a wide 
utility advertising will be given y@ 
eut charge.” 
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BLIC LEDGER LOSES SUIT FOR $1,000,000 
ON GERARD BOOK COPYRIGHT 





Jeral Court in Kansas City Dismisses Charge Against Post, Holding 
That Not Ledger Syndicate, but Curtis and Gerard 
Held Copyright Under Contract 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


ANSAS CITY, Dec. 6.—In the Uni- 
PBted States District Court for the 
ystern Division of Missouri, Judge 


inhn C. Pollock Tuesday handed down 


;opinion in the million dollar suit of 
Public Ledger Company of Philadel- 
ia vs. the Post Printing & Publishing 
mmpany, owner of the Kansas City 
Pst, in which Judge Pollock found for 
defendant and dismissed the plain- 
fs bill. 
The plaintiff charged that the Post had 
hiringed the copyright of the Public 
Iedger in James W. Gerard’s book en- 
wed “My Four Years in Germany.” 
book was published serially in the 
Pst late in 1918, being bought from the 
Mublic Ledger Syndicate. The Post an- 
wunced it would begin publication on 
bcertain date and did, the Ledger Com- 
any asserting it should not have been 
whlished until later. 
Depositions of James W. Gerard, for- 
r Ambassador to Germany, and of 
(rus H. K. Curtis, owner of the Pub- 
ic Ledger and the other Curtis pub- 
ations, including the Saturday Even- 
ng Post, were taken several times, as 
issues in the case were changed ow- 
ng to amended petition and answers. 
The contention of the plaintiff was 
hat it owned the Gerard book and that, 
copyright was taken out in 
be name of the plaintiff, it was taken 
ut for Mr. Curtis, in whose name the 
mntract was made, and that in the pub- 
ieation by the Post of Gerard’s story 
eore it was released the plaintiff was 
eatly damaged, and by reason of such 
mage the Public Ledger Company 
wked the court to impose the penalty 
movided by the Act of Congress, $1,000.- 
0. 
Frank M. Lowe, attorney for the 
Post, insisted that as the contract with 
ferard was made with Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
is personally, the Public Ledger Com- 
any had no interest in it and therefore, 
standing in court as plaintiff in the 
base. . 
Mr. Lowe insisted further that the 
bok itself was not copyrightable for 
fe reason that the information obtained 
a obtained by a public servant of the 
‘nited States, who was paid a salary 
or his services, and that whatever in- 
brmation he obtained was acquired by 
irtue of his being Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and that therefcre, Mr. Gerard 
ad no right to commercialize it and 
mat even if a copyright had ben taken 
it in the name of Mr. Curtis himself 
would have been no protection. 
Judge Pollock in his opinion held that 
plaintiff at no time procured from 
m author of the book any right or title 
¥ which it could assert any kind of pro- 
itary interest therein as the contract 
lf provided: 
‘The said Curtis agrees to obtain 
vrights for the book in the United 
tes and other countries, and said 
Mpyrights to be in the name of said 
tard or in the name of said Curtis, 
md said Curtis agrees to assign the 
byright, if taken in his name to said 
ard on or before the first day of 
arch in the year 1918.” 
The court in deciding in favor of the 
ist, says: “Language cannot speak 
ore plainly to express the terms of a 
mtract as to the ownership of the 
tard book than is set out in the por- 





tion of the contract just quoted, but the 
whole matter is a personal matter with 
Mr. Curtis, in which no mention is made 
as to the plaintiff in this case. 

“As the result of that, I am clearly 
of the opinion that complainant has 
failed to show itself to be either the 
proprietor or the assignee of the Gerard 
production, and therefore, the copyright 
claimed by the Ledger Company is not 
well founded.” 

In concluding, Judge Pollock used the 
following language: 

“In this view of the 
teresting question 
Gerard work is, 


case the very in- 
arises whether the 
by reason of the pe- 


culiar circumstances under which the 
materials were gathered, and its in- 
herent nature, copyrightable; and the 


further question if it should be conceded, 
for the purpose of the argument, that 
complainant did procure a valid copy- 
right of the work, whether under the 
terms and legal construction of the con- 
tract between complainant and defend- 
ant, as it appears in the record, protect 
the defendant in the publication of the 
Gerard production serially at the time 
it did publish it, becomes unnecessary 
of decision. 

“Tt follows the bill for the account- 
ing must be dismissed for want of equity 
and it is so ordered.” 





CHURCHES FOR ARMS PUBLICITY 


Newspapers Congratulated By Portland 
Ministers’ Council 
Epitor & PusBLisHer) 

PorrLANnp, Ore., Dec. 4—Newspaper 
men who have made the fight for open 
publicity at the disarmament conference 
were congratulated on their efforts and 
the measure of success attained in a reso- 
lution adopted by the department of in- 
ternational justice and good will of the 
Portland Council of Churches. Copies of 
the resolution are to be distributed to the 
press representatives at the conference. 

“We congratulate the newspaper men 
particularly on the great victory already 
won for the general principle of pub- 
licity,’ reads the resolution; “and we 
point out that this great principle can 
become vital and effective solely through 
the positive and abundant freedom of 
the press. 

“We urge newspaper men upon whom 
this responsibility devolves to use all 
honorable means to keep free and open 
the channels of communication between 
the peoples whom they represent and 
the conference. We assure them of the 
fullest public support to this end.” 

The resolution was drafted by Dr. 
Richard F. Scholz, president of Reed 
College. 


(Special to 


Skewes Sells Danville Press 
James H. Skewes, for two years man- 
ager and editor of the Danville (Ill.) 
Morning Press, has sold his controlling 
interest and is succeeded by Frank P. 
Hanafin, of Elgin, Ill. New officers have 
been elected as follows by the corpora- 
tion: President, James A. Meeks; vice- 
president and treasurer, F. P. Hanafin; 
secretary, Claude Liggett. Mr. Hanafin 
was elected general manager. He was 
for ten years manager of Elgin (Ill.) 
Courier. Mr. Skewes and W. E. Buck- 
ingham, former director of the Press, 
will spend the winter on the Pacific. 
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Advice to New Citizens 


Supreme Court Justice Martin, 
in admitting 341 persons to Amer- 
ican citizenship in New York, 
recently advised them as follows: 

“It is immaterial to me if you 
read papers in a dozen foreign 
languages, but be sure. and read 
at least one newspaper in the 
English language. Get your ideas 
of government from men who 
edit American papers, and not 
from foreigners. I hope you will 
all become the proper kind of 
citizens.” 














“WHATSOEVER IS TRUE” 
GUIDES A. P. NEWS 


General Manager Describes Operations 
of Co-operative News Association 
Before Boston Chamber 
of Commerce 
Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, described 
the organization and operations of that 
mutual association at a luncheon, given 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, December 2. 

President Everett Morss explained to 
the 600 members at table and the 200 
ladies in the gallery that Mr. Martin 
was the third native New Englander 
whom the Chamber had this year asked 
to be its guest, all three being men who 


had risen to posts of prominence. 
After several anecdotes relating to 
New Englanders, Mr. Martin spoke for 


forty minutes outlining the function, 
scope and aims of what he termed “the 
largest army of reporters in the world.” 
Some portions of his address follow: 


“It seems to me significant that our members 
are willing to have us emphasize efforts to 
chronicle the important events throughout the 
world, and gratifying that the press association 
has become the largest organization of its sort 
in the world which, however defective its ma 
chinery and whatever its errors of commission 
or omission, endeavors to take its work seri 
ously, to be free from bias, and strives to 
report as fairly and acgurately as_ possible 
events of moment. With sach good judgment 
as its trained workers can apply it fights for 


no cause whatever. t has no irons in any 
fire. It bears nobody any malice and nobody 
has yet found it guilty of consciously doing 


a mean or unfair thing. 

“Of course it cannot rise 
tendency to error, and in 
versial affairs it arouses many antagonisms. 
In most Presidential campaigns, for example, 
we have been accused by both sides of selling 
out to the other, and have thought we must 
be off our course of impartial reporting, unless 
we were so accused by both sides. Happily 
in the last national campaign, perhaps because 
our men have learned to keep their heads 
while those about them are losing theirs, or 
perhaps because both the leading candidates 
were themselves newspaper publishers, we ac 
tually went through a national political struggle 
without being seriously attacked by either can 
didate or by either party chairman. 

“In reporting labor difficulties, too, we have 
a stern task, and receive much criticism, 
Liberals are wont to charge that we represent 
the vested interests, and that if there is a 
mining disturbance in Arizona or West Vir 
ginia or Minnesota, for example, we do not 
tell the truth. Now, the truth at such times 
is not the easiest thing in the world to acquire, 
but we endeavor to give both sides an oppor- 


above the human 
reporting contro- 


tunity to state their case. During the recent 
alarming situation when a national railroad 
strike seemed inevitable, we were able to pass 


through months of threatening labor conditions, 
the months preceding the settlement of the 
impending strike, without being charged by 
anybody, so far as I am aware, of misrepre- 
senting anything. Are we too optimistic if 
we believe that it is because the actual facts 
were widely known, that an economic catas- 
trophe was avoided? 

“Religious partisans harangue us from pulpit 
and platform. It is not unusual to receive 
in the same mail charges that we are dominated 
by the Pope or that we are bigots controlled 
bv the A. P. A fortnight ago Mr. Henry 
Ford, who indulges in his own special brand 
of religious prejudice, told one of my asso- 
ciates that I might think I was the general 
manager but that actually the organization is 
being conducted by a certain prominent Jewish 
gentleman in New York. 

“It is this same religious bitterness which 
has made the reporting of events in Ireland 
in recent years peculiarly trying.” If we quote 
Carson or Craig, it is said that we are domin- 
ated by Downing Street or Lord Northcliffe 
or British gold, and if we quote De Valera 
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or Collins it is charged that we are exploiting 
their views to please Catholic editors in this 
country. In my twenty-eight years of riews 
paper experience I have not known of any 
assignment more crowded with difficulties or 
more pitted with opportunities to arouse men’s 
suspicions and temper. The reporting of a 
national campaign, the covering of an arma 
ment conference, or even the perplexities of 
chronicling the European war, with all the 
handicaps of censorship and choked cables, 
have not surpassed in bewildering complications 
the task of reporting events in Ireland since 
1918, 

“Most men are usually willing to admit that 
even a sheet of paper has two sides, but there 
is something in the Irish question which makes 
men see red whenever views are presented at 
all in conflict with their own. Lloyd George 
is the only statesman taking a leading part in 
the Paris Peace Conference who has held his 
post up to the present time, and if he does 
not stumble and fall over this Irish question 
he will prove himself either a marvellous 
statesman or a wonderful diplomatic acrobat 
or both. 

“Yet in enumerating the criticisms one should 
not overlook the durable satisfactions. It is 
a daily inspiration to realize that in seeking 
to report ‘whatsoever things are true’ we are 
aiding in the upbuilding of a common under 
standing in the United States. Perhaps there 
1s no greater unifying force in this than this 
band of publishers of every state and of 
every party—men who fight hard even with one 
are united in this one desire to 





know facts. 
“Then there are the compensations that come 
with encouraging frequency from the public 
and the membership. Our hundreds of report 
ers usually work anonymously. A few weeks 
ago one of our Washington staff, in the course 
of his day's work, wrote several news articles 
regarding the burial of the unknown American 
soldier at Arlington. Within a week letters 
ind telegrams in praise of his simple narrative 
poured in by the hundreds, with requests to 
reprint the articles in pamphlets, magazines 
and text books. 
“One paper in 
more than one 


Missouri informed us that 
hundred of its readers had 
written letters in appreciation of the character 
of these stories. They were praised as patriotic 
masterpieces and as gems of literature, but 
tie approval that pleased the writer most— 
his name is Kirke Simpson—was the oft-re- 
peated statement that these stories were splen- 
did reporting, 

“Now I hope I have not seemed to claim 
that we of The Associated Press think ourselves 
superior to anybody else in the business. We 
are proud that 1,300 daily newspapers seem 
to wish us to avoid scandal and eavesdropping 
and trivialities and to report what may be the 
best current history of the time So long as 
the world’s 


largest press association devotes 
its energies to the endeavor to report ‘what 
soever things are true,” the press of the country 
will find in it the bulwark against c areless 


against a tide of sensationalism 

might flood it. It is easy 
to draw a crowd by flippancy, by exaggeration 
or by personalities, but the aucandanean to the 
Constitution of the United States guaranteeing 
the freedom of the press was not adopted for 
any such purpose. 


reporting and 
that otherwise 


“Men who do the big things seem to recog 
nize the good intentions of this organization 
It is the little men who lose their temper 
| have never known a really big man, be he 
King, Prime Minister, President, capitalist or 
labor leader, who did not co-operate with us 
within reason. The only possible exception in 


Lord Kitchener. He was 
a big man and he scoffed generally at the 
press. But I always felt that this was a 
»ose with him, a feeling that was encouraged 
whenever talked with his remarkable right 
hand man, his fidus Achates, Col. Fitzgerald, 
who, until he went down to his death on the 
same ship with Kitchener, never lost an op 
portunity to seek the co-operation of the press 
which Kitchener himself rejected.’ 


my experience was 


WEEKLY CONFERENCE SECTION 


Los Angeles Times Prints 4-Page Paper 
on Washington Meeting 

Every Friday during the disarmament 
now in progress The Los 
Times reprints from its daily 
special illustrated four-page edi- 
tion giving all the important develop- 
ments of the parley for the week pre- 
ceding. The reading matter is conven- 
iently arranged and edited and appears 
in the weekly summary without the inter- 
polation of other extraneous news mat- 
ter. 


conference 
Angeles 
issues 4 


The four-page issue is not included in 


the regular editions of the Times, _but is 
on sale as separate publications at 5 cents 
each. They are furnished free to all 
school teachers. 


N. Y. Times Club Entertains 


The New York Times Club gave its 
fourth entertainment November 29, at 
the Hotel Astor. Among those attend- 
ing were Adolph Ochs, honorary presi- 
dent ; 
Hart, Lucien Franck and Louis Wiley. 


Hugh A. O’Donnell, Charles F. 
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$79,000,000 WAS RAISED PAINLESSLY BY 
CANADIAN SALES TAX 





American Congressmen, Guests of W. R. Hearst, Given Reputed 
Panacea for Taxation Problems by Neighbors Across Border 
—An Outline of How It Works 





By JOHN F. 


O* the completion of their week’s 

visit to Canada, to study the Sales 
Tax in operation in that country, last 
Saturday morning the forty-seven 
American Congressmen who were the 
guests of William Randolph Hearst on 
the unique expedition adopted a resolu- 
tion of thanks and appreciation for the 
hospitality of their host and for the 
public spirit demonstrated by the news- 
paper publisher in giving national leg- 
islators the opportunity to obtain first 
hand practical information on a mat- 
ter which all felt to be vital to the wel- 
fare of the United States. 

At a final breakfast of the party, on 
arrival in New York, a toast was pro- 
posed to Mr. Hearst by Representative 
John E. Raker of California and re- 
sponded to by the entire delegation. In 
appreciation also of the perfect work 
of organizing and managing the 
tour the Congressman presented wrist 
watches to Wesley Hamer and J. E. 
Watson, Mr. Hearst’s personal repre- 
sentatives with the party. A resolution 
of thanks also was given to Congress- 
man Lester Volk of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who acted as chairman of the Con- 
gressional representatives throughout 
the visit to the Dominion. 

The trip was a complete success from 
every angle. First of all the sales tax 
was studied—and intensively so—prob- 
ably for the first time by American leg- 
islators. 

In the second place, the delegation 
was the first from the American Con- 
gress ever to cross the Canadian bor- 
der and a mutual spirit of good will 
was created that doubtless will have a 
lasting effect on the Governments of 
both countries. 

Acting Prime Minister Sir James 
Lougheed extended official recognition 
to the Congressmen in welcoming them 
to Canada, extended the use of every 
possible government facility for the 
study of the sales tax and expressed the 
hope that the visit of the delegation 
will be the forerunner of many others 
between United States and Canadian law 
makers. 

It was Sir James’ view, echoed by 
officials and private citizens of Canada, 
that such exchanges of courtesies will 
do more than anything else to strength- 
en the friendship that has existed be- 
tween the United States and Canada for 
more than 100 years and is the greatest 
example to all the world of the rela- 
tions that can exist between nations 
without the use of border-line arma- 
ment or military 

The sales tax 
sides—bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, wholesalers, 
administrators and the general public 
—during three days spent in Montreal 
and two days in Ottawa. When it was 
completed, a_ poll the delegation 
failed to discover one member—regard- 
less of politics and geographical repre- 





from all 
financiers, 


studied 
economists, 


was 


of 





sentation—who said he had failed to 
gather valuable information that gave 
him a keener insight into the world 


dominant problem of the day—taxation. 
The principles of the Canadian sales 
tax were for the most part highly com- 
mended and generally characterized as 
deserving of serious consideration if 
present American tax methods are to be 
again revised. 


REDMOND 


Although Congress recentiy defeated 
a sales tax in America, when its Cana- 
dian results were explained the Con- 
gressmen readily admitted that they had 
not given it serious consideration be- 
cause “no one knew anything about it.” 


Summed up, the outstanding points 
of the Canadian Sales Tax are: 
1. It is a so-called “painless” tax on 


the general public or consumer; or, as 
one representative of the Retailers’ As- 
sociation of Canada aptly said, “a tax 
with soothing syrup.” This soothing 
result is attained because the tax is in- 
cluded in the retail sales price of the 
article taxed; there is no separate tax 
charge or any mention of tax on any- 
thing bought in Canada by the consumer. 
A Canadian retail buyer purchases what 
he wants at a marked or set retail 
price—pays that price and nothing more. 
Of course, in the retail price is in- 
cluded the 3 per cent sales tax, which 
has already been collected by the Gov- 
ernment from the manufacturer and 
wholesaler—1% per cent from each— 
but the Canadian retail buyer is not con- 
cerned with 


tax in any money trans- 
action or mention. 
2. The Government is securing the 


maximum amount of revenue from its 
sales tax through a system of collecting 
from the manufacturer and wholesaler, 
who can do business only on a govern- 
ment license. One-and-a-half per cent is 
collected from the manufacturer on 
each article sold to the wholesaler; the 
other one-and-a-half per cent is collected 
direct from the wholesaler when sale is 
made to the retailer. 

3. The manufactured article thereby 
comes down to the retailer with a total 
of 3 per cent included in the price 
charged by the wholesaler or jobber. 
This is passed off to the consumer in 
the manner outlined in Paragraph 1. 

4. Collection is made by the Govern- 
ment from the manufacturer and whole- 
saler every thirty days on the previous 
month’s business, insuring a_ steady 
revenue income to the Government and 
the enabling of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler to know by the day, week 
or month, just what tax he will be 
called upon to pay. This system of 
30-day collections is claimed to be a 
distinct advantage over the United 
States year-after-business collection 
from the retailer, who is kept in a state 
of uncertainty for twelve months on 
knowing how much he must pay the 
Government next year and whether he 
can afford to expand his business. 

5. The retailer is eliminated entirely 
the tax collector, saving a tremen- 
dous cost of administration by the 
Government and doing away with the 
encouragement of what the Canadians 
termed 


as 


an incentive to dishonesty and 
roguery among unscrupulous retailers. 
Under the old form of luxury tax, 
which the present sales tax succeeded 


in 1920, all collections were made from 
the retailer, as they are today in the 


United States. The old troubles of 
lack of standard bookkeeping and the 
inclinations of dishonest storekeepers 


to cheat the consumer and the govern- 
ment were more than could be coped 
with. On top of this the consumer ob- 
jected to paying a separate tax on ever_’- 
thing he bought and there was such 
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general dissatisfaction that relief was 
necessary. In addition it was found 
impossible to catch the traveling busi- 
ness man, the peddlar and the vender 
for proper accounting of goods sold by 
him. Millions of dollars thus lost to the 
Government are now collected under the 
sales tax. 

6. All the faults mentioned in Para- 
graph 5 are said to have been met by 
the sales tax in its present form. The 
licensing of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers places every one under the 
finger of the Government at a moment's 
notice, collections from the retailers are 
abolished entirely. 

7. In the first year’s operation of the 
tax—1920—$79,000,000 was collected— 
at a cost figured to be less than 1 per 
cent of the collection. Where the es- 
tablished revenue offices were available 
for the collection, the cost was found 
to have been practically nil. 

8. An administrative office force of 
less than 40 people, and about 30 trav- 
eling auditors, under one sales tax ad- 
ministrator—represents the entire sales 
tax collection organization for the 
nearly 9,000,000 people in Canada. 

The only objection to the sales tax 
evident to the American investigators 
was that expressed by a group of 
Montreal business men who are urging 
its displacement with a general turn- 
over tax, which would be going back 
to the plan of again making the retailer 
the collector of government taxes. The 
argument offered in favor of the gen- 
eral turnover tax that the present 
30-day method of collecting the sales 
tax from the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler ‘is unfair in that the latter 
sell goods on a 90- to 120-day payment 
basis and are compelled to pay their 
taxes within 30 days after sale. It is 
claimed by the advocates of the general 
turnover tax that the sales tax plan is 
unfair in that after tax is paid the 
firms to which the sale is made may 
go out of business and they must stand 
the loss. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and re 
tailers who testified before the Ameri- 
can delegation expressed the opinion 
that such loss is so negligible as to be 
not worth serious consideration. They 
put it under the classification of a 
“selfish motive” and assured the Ameri- 
cans that it has little, if any chance 
of ever displacing the sales tax, which 
is so satisfactory to the consumer and 
the business people of Canada as to be 
completely omitted as an issue in the 
Canadian national elections which closed 
this week. This was pointed out as the 
best evidence of its general satisfaction. 

The sales tax administered in 
Canada in addition to income and sur- 
taxes very similar in nature, percentages 
and exemptions to the various business 
taxes in the United States, though 
Canada has no inheritance tax nor ex- 
cess profits tax. The Government budget 
for 1921-22 $400,000,000, and it is 
estimated the sales tax will pay one-fifth 
of this total. 

The exemptions from the sales tax 
are necessities of life, foodstuffs in 
their natural state, initial sales of farm 
produce by the farmer of his own pro- 
duction; the first products of fisheries, 
mines and forests. 

Sales 


is 


is 


is 


of manufactured products in 
bond are not taxed until an actual de- 
livery is made, so that an article in 
bond may be sold more than once with 
no additional tax on the transaction 
until delivery of the article to its final 
owner. 
Many 
the 


is 


questions were asked 
how manufacturer and the 
saler taxed when he 
pass the sales tax down 
sumer. 


as to 
whole- 
allowed to 
to the con- 
They were all summed by the 


is 


Tax Administrator Breadner tg , 
effect that “no matter how a busing 
tax is levied, the consumer pays jt an 
way. The manufacturer and who 
saler is as much a consumer ag 

general public and in his purchases 
too must pay the sales tax, in addi, 
to the various other business ta 
levied.” 

A Congressman from the South, 
feared the grower of cotton would , 
ject to a sales tax on his raw prodyg 
was informed that cotton is not tay 
until it is manufactured. That 
his mind. 

Another query developed that the 
tal cost of erecting a new build 
would not be the basis of sales y 
computation. The tax would be 
on the manufactured products going in 
construction, thereby exempting |aly 
costs and other such items. 

The reason for the success of ¢ 
Canadian tax plan that impressed ¢ 
Congressmen most was its psychologig 
effect on the public. “Tax” is an 
known word to the consumer in Can 
It is liked because no one objects 
paying a stated price on anything 
is the tax added to the sales price th 
hurts. 


t 


Cara 


Celebraies 40 Years’ Service 


E. W. Cutting, superintendent of 
composing room of the South Be 
Tribune, was surprised by his co-wo 
ers Noy. 29, in celebration of his 4 
year with the Tribune. He was iy 
from his fireside on a pretext of be 
required to issue an extra. After 
reached the office and got to work, 
members of the Tribune family mard 
in singing. Following congratulatis 
they escorted him to the Tribune 
torium where dinner was served on 
large table shaped like the letter Cf 
initial of his name. Elmer Crocke 
president of the South Bend Tribu 
was so overcome by the occasion 
the memories it revived he was a 
pelled to make his talk very brief. C 
Crockett, secretary-treasurer, sp 
briefly. C. N. Fassett, associate edit 
read a poem. F. A. Miller, editor, m 
a short speech and closed by presenti 
Mr. Cutting on behalf of the Trib 
family with a white gold South Be 
watch and a white gold chain. 


Hendrick Leaves Fisk Company 


George B. Hendrick, for the pasts 
years publicity manager of the Fisk Ri 
ber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. } 
been appointed: a vice-president of # 
Massachusetts State Chamber of Cot 
metce with headquarters at Boston 


Hendrick was business manager of 


Pittsburgh Post and Sun and advert 
ing manager of the Boston Traveler, 
fore he joined the Fisk Rubber G 


pany. aS 


Reception at Advertising Club 
George Lippincott Brown, secret 
of the Advertising Club of New Ye 
announces that the members of the ¢ 
and their friends will be entertained 
a reception and tea dansant early in] 
uary. The affair will be given in oft 
that the members may meet the board 
directors and officers and their Wi 
The date has not been definitely 
termined, but it will probably be Ja 
ary 14. 


Oregonian Crosses Willamette 
The Portland Oregonian has ope 
an East Side bureau to cover thet 
of that part of the city lying east of 
Willamette River. It will be in chi 
of Lewis Havermale, a well known! 
cific Coast newspaper man, who has ® 
with the Los Angeles Times and # 
western publications. 
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the Surface’”’ Committee Seeks Co-Operation of Local Clubs 





2. Get your “Save the Surface” Committee 
or your Executive Committee together; 
them this advertisement. 


“3. Point out the advantages to be gained 
in your community by running this ad 
vertisement and by having proofs of 
it (which can be obtained from your 

newspaper) put up by all your 

local paint dealers and master painters 
on their places of 
business. 


store windows or 


“4. Set the machinery in motion to secure 
the necessary funds locally. Have your 
Committee take up the proposition with 
the jobbers, retailers and master paint 
ers of your city and sell them on the 

of this advertisement to them. 

Ask them to pay the cost of running 


sine 
‘it an IN OVER 200 LEADING CITIES 
who! 

as 
lases } 

additig and Master Painters in Purchase of Newspaper 
S ta Space Linked Up With National Copy 
ith, wh 
wuld By E. A. MUSCHAMP 
Produ BIG opportunity is offered to every “2 
Ot ta alert newspaper advertising man- show 
+ Clear in the United States in an an- 
t ement just made by Arthur M. 
a business manager of the “Save 
ie “3. Surface Campaign” of the paint, local 
" . gish and allied interests of the coun- 
nine § This opportunity is two-fold. 
ig first, the advertising manager has an 
tunity to render a much needed 

of aml service to his community, in help- 
ssed qageto solve the unemployment problem. value 
hologegmend, he has an opportunity to secure 


3 an his paper a full-page advertisement, 
Cans what is more important, stimulate 
jects 


sewspaper advertising campaign that 
hing Me extend over many months during 
rice thi 


Here is the plan. In the Literary Di- 

tdi of December 15, the Saturday Eve- 

¢ Post of January 7 and the Farm 

it of ti | of a little later date, will ap- 

th Bee cs a full page, the advertisement 
CO-WOTEoduced on this page. 

his om the headquarters of the “Save 

vas Tu surface Campaign” in Philadelphia 


















‘a s of: this advertisement have been 
wal d to the secretaries of the Master 


inters’ Associations, the presidents 
secretaries of local paint clubs, the 
stand varnish manufacturers and the 
it and varnish jobbers in over 200 
ing cities of the United States. 

With each proof is being mailed a 
in which the Save The Surface 
maign offers to supply, free of 
was commerge, 2 matrice of the “Can You Give 
ef. Cm Work?” advertisement. This ma- 
_ gogtt will be made in full-page size and 
te edit be forwarded promptly to any news- 
tor, m following the receipt of proper 
sresentipructions from the local paint and 
» Tribogemish people. 

uth Beall newspapers are to co-operate with 
7 “Save The Surface Campaign” they 
wid be thoroughly familiar with this 
m. For that reason we are printing 


atulatio 
une aud 
ved on 
er Ct 
Crocket 
Tribus 


sion 





















mpany Bewith an exact copy of one of the let- 
e past Ms that was sent December 5 by Mr. 
Fisk Rift, to the presidents and secretaries of 
Mass., Ma paint, oil and varnish clubs in the 


nt of cted cities. The letter follows: 
of Cog December 5, 1921. 
oston. ¥ 


‘The unemployment situation presents a 
en opportunity for the Paint and Var- 
Industry. 

Attached you will find proof of an Un- 
yment advertisement which the Save The 
ace Campaign will publish in the Literary 
Bt of December 15, and the Saturday Eve- 
Post the first week in January. Please 
this carefully. You will see that back of 
thave the authority of President Harding's 
tmployment Conference, which was pre- 
over by Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

very Paint Club can do a real job for 
Hand for the country by seeing that this 
S run in the local newspapers simulta- 


rer of f 
| advert 
aveler, 
ber Co 


- Club 

secret 
New Yo 
»f the d 








ertained @y with its appearance in the newspapers 
ty ia} ther cities and in the Literary Digest, on 
Thy I [4B news-stands December 15. 


n in Of@fYou are, therefore, urged to get action on 
Very i 3 atte 

1e board y , important age we re 

. . Order to get the maximum use of this 

heir wi wful, patriotic paint and varnish adver 


finitely mt—this is the plan. 

vy be Jas . A matrice for reproducing this copy in 

your newspapers will be forwarded by 
Save the Surface Headquarters on re 
7. for mag on or after December 
5 (not be »). 

amette q ' ) ) ore) 

* It will be available to all manufacturers 
has opes and firms for their individual use on or 
r then after December 16 (not before). 
east of Ne suggest the following steps on your 
> in ¢ Phone the advertising manager of one 
known F or more newspapers and ask him to 


come and see you. Show him this let- 

ho has 4 ter. Learn from him the cost of run- 

; and of ning the advertisement and how he can 
elp reach the dealers and contracting 
painters through his staff of solicitors 





the ad. It is highly desirable that the 
manufacturers represented in your club 
shall not be asked to subscribe to this 
special fund, as they are doing their 
fair share by running the ad in the 
national magazines. 


“This move is a public service which wil! 
reflect great credit upon the Paint and Varnish 
Industry, and will result in increased business. 
_ “Please advise us what action is being taken 
in order that we may be prepared to furnish 
the necessary matrices. When it is definitely 
decided to use the copy, wire us for matrices, 
giving names of newspapers to whom they are 
to be sent. 

“A proof of this advertisement is being sent 
to the secretary of each Master Painters’ Asso- 
ciation and to each jobber. ° 

“Yours to MAKE 1922 THE GREATEST 
PAINT AND VARNISH YEAR.” 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
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© @AINTERS PLAN NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 


merece, and Chairman of President 
Harding's recent Conference on Unem- 
ployment, is so enthus astic about the 
campaign and so hopeful of the gocd 
effect that all this newspaper advertis 
ing will have on the unemployment sit- 
uation that upon learning of the plan 
last Monday, he sent the following tele- 
gram to Ernest T. Trigg, who was a 
member of the Conference -on Unem- 
ployment and who is chairman of the 
National Save The Surface Campaign 
Committee : 

“Lam very much interested in the 
co-operation of the paint and var- 
nish manufacturers in connection 
with the unemployment problem. I 
believe that the co-operation of the 
industries of this country along the 
same lines would go far towards re- 
lieving unemployment during the 
winter months.” 


While the offer of the co-operative 
advertising plan is being made only to 
the leading cities, the Savee The Sur- 
face Campaign is not arbitrarily limit- 
ing its willingness to co-operate to those 
cities. In other words, it is open to 
every city in the country. 

Newspaper advertising managers can 
ascertain from the list published below 
whether their city is one of those to 
which the campaign is making its direct 
offer of co-operation. 

If you discover that your city is not 
included get in touch with those in your 
community in any way connected with 
the paint and varnish trade. Show them 
the reproduction of the unemployment 








PAINT CAMPAIGN STARTS WITH THIS COPY | 












Every extra day’s work you cause to 


Can You give him work? 


4 million like him 


need work now 
it to the man without i 
en rotenies beg cone Sins 
have work that needs to be done. © equally both the owners and the 
You owe it to the man without a =, ; <7 
y —and — OM an micrest m crown 
business a factory of a 
For chee mansial. = perhaps a railroad. 
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advertisement. Tell them of the offer 
of free matrice service. Suggest that 
they communicate with the “Save The 
Surface Campaign,” 507 Bourse Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

If the Master Painters’ Associations, 
the paint clubs, and the paint and varnish 
manuiacturers, jobbers and dealers re- 
spond to the offer on this unemployment 
advertisement, the paint, varnish and 
allied interests of the country who are 
back of this campaign stand ready to 
continue, on an extensive scale, the plan 
of co-operative advertising. 

The cities to which the letters seek- 
ing the newspaper campaign are now 
directed follow: 


\LaBAMA—Birmingham, Mobile 
\r1zon A—- Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Hot Springs, Little Rock. 


Fresno, 
Pasadena, 


Berkeley, Burlingame, 
Monterey, Oakland, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Stockton, 
Cotorap>— Colorado Springs, Denver, Fort 
Collins, Greeley, Pueblo, Trimidad. 
Connecticut—Ansonia, Bridgeport, Green- 
wich, Hartford, Meriden, New Britain, New 
Haven, New London, Norwich, Stamford, 
Waterbury. 
District OF 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 


Co_uMBi1a—Washington. 


FLoripa—Jacksonville, 
Georcia—Atlanta, Savannah. ’ 
Inuinois—Aurora, Belleville, Bloomington, 


Champaign, Chicago, Decatur, Joliet, Lincoln, 


Peoria, Rockford, Rock Island, Springfield. 
InpIANA—Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Rich 
mond. 
lowa— Burlington, 


Charles City, Clinton, 
Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, 
Keokuk, Manning, Sioux City, Waterloo. 

Kansas— Wichita. 

Kentucky—Lexington, Louisville, 

Lovisiana—-New Orleans, Shreveport. 

MaryYLanp—Baltimore. 

Matne—Portland. 

Massacuvusetts—Boston, Cambridge, Dor- 
chester, Fall River, Fitchburg, Haverhill, Hyde 
Park, Lawrence, Lowell, Marlboro, Melrose, 
New Bedford, Newton Up Falls, Quincy. 
Roslindale, Somerville, Waltham, West Rox- 
ury. 

Micuican—Detroit, Escanaba, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Sagi- 


naw 
Missourt—Kansas City, Moberly, Nevada, 
St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sedalia, Springfield, 
Webb City. 
Minnesota—Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul. 
Montana—Great Falls, Miles City. 
Nesraska—Lincoln, Omaha. 
New HampsHire—Manchester. 
New Jersey—Atlantic City, Camden, Engle- 
wood, Elizabeth, Hoboken, Jersey City, Mont- 


clair, Norristown, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Passaic, Paterson, Perth Amboy, Plainfield, 
River Edge, Rutherford, Summit, Trenton, 


Weehawken, West Orange. 
New Mexico—Albuquerque. 


New Yorx—Bronx, Brooklyn, Buffalo, EI- 


mira, Glen Cove, Jamestown, New Rochelle, 
New York, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Staten 
Island, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown. 

NortH CaroL_ina—W ilmington. 

NortH Daxota—Fargo. 

Oxnto—Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Clin- 


ton, Columbus, Dayton, Elyria, Lima, Steuben 
ville, Toledo, Warren, Youngstown. 

OxtaHoma—Ardmore, Enid. 

Orecon—Portland, 

PEN NSYLVANIA—Altoona, Harrisburg, Lancas 
ter, McKeesport, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Read 
ing, Scranton, York. 

South Daxota—Aberdeen. 

TEN NeEsseE—Chattanooga, 
phis, Nashville. 

Texas— Dallas, 
arkana, 

Uran—Salt Lake City. 

VermMont—Barre. 

V ircin1a—Richmond. 

WasHINGToN—Aberdeen, 
Wenatchee. 

West VIRGINIA 
ington. 

Wisconstn—Beloit, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
La Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Ra 
cine, Sheboygan, Wausau. 

W vominc—Cheyenne. 

CANADA 

Ontario—Brantford, Galt, Hamilton, Lon 
don, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, St. Catharines, 
Toronto, Windsor. 

Mani tosa— Winnipeg. 


Knoxville, Mem- 


Fort Worth, Houston, Tex 


Seattle, Tacoma, 


Clarksburg, Fairmont, Hunt 


New Daily For Palm Beach 

With a capital stock given as $100,000, 
articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Floridian Publishing Company, 
which it is reported will soon issue a 
new daily paper from its plant at Palm 
Beach, Fla. Vernon L. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith, formerly of Tulsa, Okla., are said 
to be the principal stockholders of the 
new company. 


Oneida Account to Change 


The account of the Oneida Communi- 
ty, Inc., which has been handled by 
George L. Dyer Company, New York, 
after January 1, 1922, will go to the Pat- 
terson-Andress Company, New York. 
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Editor & Publisher fo 


MEDICINE MAN LECTURES NEWSPAPERS 
ON HIGH PRODUCTION COSTS 





Present Advertising Rates Based on 1920 Spot Paper Prices, He 
Says, Adding That Publishers Must Fight Labor to Cut 
Payroll Charges—‘“‘Seeks Truth, Gets a Brick’ 





By RALPH PERRY 


“MJATURALLY I am on the other side 

of the fence from you in this argu- 
ment relative to newspaper rates,” 
writes the advertising manager of one 
of the largest patent medicine compan- 
ies commenting on a recent story 
this page. 

The writer says that he presumes that 
most newspaper rates are fair, based 
on cost of production, but from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint they are too high. 
He denies that he makes this statement 
with the idea of “jimmying” into any 
publication at a cut rate, nor that it 
should be construed as the same tale of 
woe usually employed by a certain type 
of advertisers with whom he thinks he 
would probably be classed. ° 

Continuing, he says: 

“T know from painful experience that 
at the newspaper space 
cannot made productive. I could 
fix a rate at which this space would re- 
turn four for one, which it must do to 
pay for a profit. But that rate prob- 
ably wouldn't pay a profit to the manu- 
facturers of the space. 

“T will make another statement which 
I will defy anybody to disprove. I 
have made it before in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. I have made it to a hundred 
newspaper representatives and publish- 
ers personally. Newspaper publishing is 
a business. The managers of that branch 
of business are making less attempt and 
have made less attempt at a readjust- 
ment of prices than any other line of 
industry. 

“In your article in Epitor & Pup 
LISHER for November 5 you talk about 
the price of newsprint and how it will 
or will not affect advertising rates. You 
publishers now persist on basing your 
advertising rates on the contract price 
of newsprint. I know the contract price 
of newsprint. I also know the spot 
price. 

“A year and a half or two years ago 
you were regulating your advertising 
rates on the price of spot paper, it being 
alleged at the time that publishers were 
paying 12 cents, 14 cents and some of 
them even more for their paper. Spot 
paper at that time was above contract 
paper, considerably above. Rates were 
then fixed in harmony with that spot 


on 


present price 


be 


price. They haven't been coming down 
since. Instead, the trend has been up- 
ward. 


“Now, the price of spot paper is con- 
siderably below contract price. If it was 
fair to base a rate two years ago on the 
price of spot paper, why isn’t that good 
policy today? 

“You refer to publishers who have 
on hand stocks of high-priced paper. 
These publishers state that they must 
consume this high priced paper before 
the advertiser can begin to benefit from 
the lower contract price. These same 
publishers in their columns, in discussing 
the business situation, are urging the 
manufacturer and the retailer to bring 
his prices down to the basis of replace- 
ment value. These publishers are refus- 
ing to do themselves just what they are 
advising the other fellow to do. Basing 
prices on replacement values is a good 
business policy for the retailer, jobber 
and manufacturer, many of whom have 
complied. If it is good for these other 
fellows, why isn’t it good for the news- 





R. PERRY conducts in Epittor & 

PusLisHeR each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary, a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be sent 


to the office of the president of the 
N.A.N.E., Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 














paper publisher? 

“Another thing that we don’t get at 
all is thig—the wage situation. Every 
time we pick up a publication devoted 
to newspapers and advertisers we find 
a list of twenty-five or thirty publishers 
most of whom have signed a new agree- 
ment providing for an increase in wages. 
\ lot of them are for 44 hours a week. 
Only a limited number show a renewal 
of their contract with their labor at the 
same scale. None of them that I have 
seen up to date have reported a reduc- 
tion. Why is this? Newspaper publish- 
ing is the only industry in which the 
general trend of wages has not been 
downward. It’s a mighty poor time to 
boost wages when four or five million 
men are out of employment. 

“If labor in the printing crafts re- 
quire a licking there is no better time to 
give it to them than now. It will cost 
something, yes, but so does every other 


scrap of that kind. You may say it 
can't be done and I will reply that it 
has been done. In some cities it’s an 


accomplished fact. In a few other cities 
a beautiful fight is on now. These cities 
are not numerous, but the figures are 
sufficient to disprove the utterance that 
it can't be done. These remarks must 


not be construed that either this com- 


r December 10, 1921 
pany or the writer are against labor. We 
are for labor. We do believe, though, 
that labor in the printing crafts has gone 
too far and has imposed a lot of things 
which must be paid for and which are 
being paid for by the advertiser. Re- 
sets, overtime rules, regulations govern- 
ing apprentices and a few more things 
like that should be thrown out by the 
newspaper publisher to cut his costs. 

“To recapitulate, there is no excuse 
for an increase in wages now in the 
printing trade any more than there is 
among railroaders, miners, longshore- 
men or any other similar body. News- 
papers are no more important for the 
welfare of a community than are any one 
of the above mentioned departments of 
commerce. Hence, it’s up to the pub- 
lishers to quit boosting the price to the 
advertiser and begin to fight this prop- 
osition. 

“A newspaper rate which was estab- 
lished on a basis of spot paper two 
years ago and without increased circu- 
lation is too high a rate to charge the 
advertiser now. 

“Newspapers are the finest advertis- 
ing mediums in the world. I am a boost- 
er for newspaper space, but that space 
has gone up in price until it is now un- 
marketable. There is no market for it 
because it won't produce the business in 
harmony with its cost, and the publish- 
er is in the same position as the manu- 
facturer of clothing who found that he 
could*no longer make the people believe 
that a $25 suit was worth $125 at re- 
tail or that a $5 pair of shoes was worth 
$22.” 

The writer concludes his letter with 
the statement that “he is not hardboiled 
on the proposition” but that he wants to 
he shown and says that “whenever he 
goes out seeking the truth he gets a 
brick.’ 

There seems to be meat for thought in 
the advertising manager's statements, 
and | would be glad to hear from 
N.A.N.E. members on tHis. If it is nec- 

to receive bricks our good 
friend has, then I will provide the mor- 
tar with which to cement the structure 
of truth. y 


essary as 








PROGRAM COVERS WIDE SUBJECT RANGE 








[NIVERSAL satisfaction is being ex- 

pressed with the tentative program 
for the Milwaukee convention of N.A. 
N.E. outlined at the meeting of the di- 
rectors and vice-presidents at their re- 
cent meeting in Chicago. It is the gen- 
eral belief that the program covers the 
widest range of subjects yet handled in 
a single convention, and with the person- 
nel to discuss these problems announced, 
it is inevitable that the convention will 
go down as the most successful and far- 
reaching yet offered. 

Problems to be discussed at the con- 
vention have been but briefly outlined 
and it is now the wish of the president 
that individual members submit at once 
topics for discussion under the general 
program heads. 

One of the biggest factors of the pro- 
gram will probably be merchandising, 
for the recent questionnaire sent out by 
the association has brought in hundreds 
of replies, together with many valuable 
suggestions which should solve in some 
respects the many abuses which seem to 
spring up overnight and which are caus- 
ing members no end of needless worry 
and costs 

The session with the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies will be 
another big feature of the session, and 
as this is the opportunity for members 
to take grievances direct to the fellow 
who he thinks is responsible, headquar- 


ters is anxious to have immediate ex- 
pressions from members as what they 
want discussed. Merchandising requests 
will probably be one big factor, but there 
are several other important subjects 
which are now under advisement at head- 
quarters, and of which members will be 
advised later. 

Discussion of classified advertising 
will be a session well worth the time 
allotted to it. Classified has always been 
a live subject on any paper’s executive 
table, and the experiences of the suc- 
cessful ones under the direction of L. J. 
Boughner of the Chicago Daily News 
will be a wonderful opportunity. 

Discussion of local advertising prob- 
lems was suggested to the directors from 
all parts of the country, and it appears 
that this portion of the program will be 
mighty interesting. The chairman of 
this committee will be announced in a 
few days, as the president is merely 
waiting for acceptance of the individual 
selected, who, by the way, happens to be 
one of the big ones, and whose leader- 
ship in the discussion will develop ma- 
terial for thought for both the big and 
little fellow. 

If you have not sent in your sugges- 
tions, now is the time, for headquarters 
wants to get all material together as 
rapidly as possible, for there will be an- 
other meeting of the directors and chair- 
men at an early date. 









HAYS WOULD ABOLIswit 
NAME POST OFFICE 


Prefers “Department of Commyy;. 
tions’—Would Make Advertiser, 
Pay Postage on Replies—Wa, 
Restrictions Gone 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 8.—Ip 4; 
annual report for the Post Office Depay 
ment, submitted to the President tog, 
Postmaster-General Hays makes ree 
mendations for the enaction of legis, 
tion to provide for: ; 

Changing the name of the depa 
to “Department of Communications” 

Payment by the advertisers of } 
tage on replies to advertising matter: 

Collection of a fee where deliv 
service is given in post offices to 
insufficiently or improperly addressed 


. . 4 \ 
Fixing a charge for a return reggj part 
for registered articles ; const: 


Restricting, within his discretion, { 
application of special delivery service 
first class mail matter. 

The year’s operations of the Post 
fice Department shows a total aunditd 
deficit of $157,517,688. 

Mr. Hays says salaries of postal ¢ 
ployes are still too low to compens 
those who continue in the service or 
tract and hold others of the ability 


:0 
quired in the conduct of such an ing adve 
tution. it 
Pointing to continuing deficits in the 
department, Mr. Hays declares that Bouioni 
the present gauge of expenditures red 
continue there should be such a hs are 


justment of postage rates as will 
gether with the effects of increasing 
ume of business, produce sufficient r 
enue approximately to meet it,” butd 


cially 


ng W 


Sa 


clares emphatically that “if it wer I 
question between the best practical segs si 
ice on the one hand and a poorer segmtin a 


likew 
the s1 


ice with revenue meeting cost on 
other hand, decision should be reso 
in favor of rendering the service.” 
adds that the department should not 
conducted for a profit, but that it 
not ultimately be run at a loss. 

The Postmaster-General says he 
granted the second-class _ privilege 
publications complying with the ordim 
requirements for entry as_ such, 
which were, under the former admi 
tration, denied such privilege bec 
believed to contain matter inimical tod 
interests of the nation, although allo 
the privilege of the mails at third¢ 
rates. x 

“The war is over,” he declares, 
it is the purpose of the department 
return to the ordered freedom. 
method of safeguarding the public 
fare, while at the same time mai 
ing freedom of the press, has & 
through a long period of stable civiel 
erty, better for the public welfare 
personal security of citizens than to 
tablish a beaureaucratic censorship 
in its nature becomes a matter of 
vidual opinion, prejudice, or 
The mail-exclusive statutes will be 
orously enforced, but in so doing 
will carry out the purpose of such! 
and will also heed the laws safeguartl 
the freedom of the press.” 

Mr. Hays calls attention that thee 
of carrying and handling mails for 
executive departments last year 
$6,000,000, for which the department 
ceived nothing, and he informs the? 
ident that it is the purpose to keep 
count of this in the future and credit 
department in the statements of ® 
of service rendered. The revenue W 
would have been derived in the 
postage rates from the free mattef 
dled last year would have been $13? 
166, the report asserts. 
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AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 





of the Important Things to Find Out About Before Laying Out 
the Appropriation, to Help to Take the Uncertainty Out 
of the Operation 





By WILLIAM C. WALES 


Professor of Advertising and Salesmanship, Southern Methodist University 


AKE the guess out of advertising? 
It is not uncomplimentary to a man 
all his opinion and judgment a guess 
je has not based it upon facts secured 
reasonably scientific methods. Just 

jar can we trust our “common 
<’ without a careful study of cause 
effect ? ‘ 

(an you afford to base a $10,000 ad- 
ising appropriation: on common 
> You can, if you have developed 
particular brand of common sense 
constant reference to facts, if you 
the habit of reaching conclusions 
malysis and reason, if you make de- 
wns by deliberations rather than im- 


e are many laws; laws of phys- 
mental laws, economic laws and 
laws; but for the salesman and 
advertising man there is one great, 
erful law that towers above all 
#s: one that drops gold dollars into 
advertiser’s pocket if he will but 
it and practice its teachings. I 
the Law of Averages. It was 
tioning before Moses codified his 
jred statutes on Mount Sinai. Its 
hs are to be found in all nature and 
cially in our own field, where we are 
g with human nature. 


SAME AS IN Larce Groups 


Te Law of Averages interpreted 
as simply that the same variations 
in a sufficiently large group will oc- 
likewise in larger groups. The units 
the smaller group should belong to 
same general class as the larger, but 
d be picked at random from the 
group. For example: Two big 
ifuls of pecans scooped from a full 
d basket will vary in size and 
as the bushel. How is cotton 
? A fistful taken at random 
nthe bale is graded for staple, and 
whole bale sells at the grade of the 
fle. 
tt tc get down to brass tacks, what 
this to do with advertising? 
he first thing an honest advertiser 
is to make sure of is that he has a 
duct worth advertising. Is there an 
demand for it? Is there a po- 
ial demand for it? Does it possess 
value? All right, let’s use our 
mon Sense, and not Guess. 
¢ are equipped to manufacture it 
alarge scale, and we hope to attain 
ry-wide sales. It is a new inven- 
We think it should appeal to every 
woman, and child, regardless of the 
of pay envelope or check. We think 
hope, but we do not know. We 
to find out by the following tests. 


Tue Various Frevps 
sell from samples to 
Farmers. 
i—Farmers’ wives and daughters. 
t—Retailers in rural communities. 
Men living in poorer sections of 
towns and smaller cities. 
Women living in poorer sections 
ger towns and smaller cities. 
Professional and business men in 
t towns and smaller cities. 
Women in better homes of 
t towns and smaller cities. 
Retailers in larger towns 
wet cities. 


and 


9%th—Men in poorer sections of larger 
cities (St. Louis). 

10th—Professional and business men 
in larger cities. 

1lth—Women in poorer sections of 
larger cities. 

12th—Women in better homes of larg- 
er cities. : 

13th—Department _ store 
and buyers in larger cities. 

The persons making the interviews 
must be trained in their work, and must 
report faithfully, for it is an important 
experiment. 


salespeople 


CLass Witt SHow 


At least 100 in each class, excepting 
retailers, should be interviewed. From 
the results of this test sale we can pro-~ 
ceed confidently to direct our selling and 
advertising activities toward the par- 
ticular class of people which has shown 
a desire for our product. 

The results obtained from 100 women 
living in the better homes of one large 
city will show the potential demand ex- 
isting among women of that class of 
purchasing power in any other large 
city. lf the test be duplicated at differ- 
ent prices, a definite step toward fixing 
price policy has been made. - Thus may 
we measure the demand at a certain 
price by use of the Law of Averages. 
With able men conducting the selling 
of the samples, information regarding 
style and finish of the product also will 
be obtained. A questionnaire should be 
used with a few questions carefully 
handled by the investigator. 

We know, then, that a demand exists 
for our product, at a certain price, style, 
finish, within a certain stratum of popu- 
lation. We have justified by facts the 
proposition that a market exists for our 
product. Our next concern is to reach 
that market effectively, and we turn our 
attention to advertising. What mediums 
are best suited for our needs? 

Our investigation showed us what gen- 
eral type of purchasers wanted our prod- 
uct, so why not go a step further ‘and 
determine by the same methods what 
papers and magazines they are reading? 
Make use of the Law of Averages. 

Send a questionnaire to several hun- 
dred people of the class you desire to 
sell to and base your selection on the 
results. Study the circulation of maga- 
zines to determine whether it is local, 
is bunched in large cities or is of uni- 
form distribution through city, town and 
country. 


SHow THE GENERAL TASTE 


A test of this sort was recently used 
in Chicago, where 2,000 business and 
professional men told what daily papers 
they read, approximately how much time 
they spent reading them and what fea- 
tures or departments of the paper they 
preferred. The replies from this class 
of buyers showed clearly what papers 
were best adapted to carry merchandise 
and service messages to them,—showed 
the men spent about fifteen minutes a 
day reading newspapers, and that a very 
tiny fraction of their interest was con- 
sciously given to advertising messages. 

That was a challenge and an eye- 
opener to advertising men, and should 
have caused the beginning of a much 
higher class of newspaper advertising 
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Two thousand business and professional 
men in Chicago have tastes approximate- 
ly similar to those of the same class of 
men in every large busy city in this 
country and their time is as fully de- 
voted to business. 

Another common method of testing 
the relative value of mediums is accom- 
plished by the key. This may be used 
wherever you are working for direct re- 
plies of any kind—inquiries, requests for 
catalogs, descriptive booklets, samples. 
By inserting different numbers or letters 
in your advertised address, you can com- 
pare readily the number of returns from 
each medium, as well as the cost of each 
inquiry, thus establishing helpful evi- 
dence regarding each medium used. 

Can you be satisfied that you are us- 
ing the right sort of magazine or news- 
paper until you have proved to your- 
selves that your advertising is really ap- 


.pealing to the type of people who have 


a need for your product? Will you ac- 
cept the keyed returns from any particu- 
lar paper as final unless you have care- 
fully presented the right sort of copy to 
the readers of that paper? 


CrerRTAIN FUNDAMENTALS 


How many separate forms of appeal 
will your market respond'to and, on the 
other hand, how many separate appeals 
can be used in presenting your product 
for sale? There are certain basic in- 
stincts by which all of us act more than 
we are apt to believe. If in writing 
copy we can get close to the buyer’s 
heart our advertisement has great 
chances of success. Different people are 
reached in different ways, as we all 
know. All of us, however, respond in 
greater or less degree when we are 
stirred in our emotions of fear, of per- 
sonal safety, love of home and children, 
sympathy, gratitude, pride, vanity, beau- 
ty, purity, decency, tastefulness, socia- 
bleness, ambition, imitation, playfulness, 
comfortableness, selfishness. | Under- 
neath these emotions are the basic hu- 
man instincts by which we react easily. 

Instead of jumbling all our appeals to- 
gether in one advertisement, without 
stressing any one particular point of 
price or quality or service or health or 
comfort, let us use a separate appeal in 
each of a series of advertisements, write 
our copy, use our illustration and type 
principles to advantage, and then test out 
these different appeals on a portion of 
our market. We are not trying, in this 
case to learn the value of our brand 
name, so we'll cut that out. 


Tryinc THem Out 

Assume we have six advertisements, 
stressing the appeals respectively of low 
price, style, long wear, expert workman- 
ship, comfort, health. The product is— 
shoes, clothing. Show these advertise- 
ments to each of approximately fifty 
men and fifty women. Ask them to grade 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth choice in the order of their per- 
suasiveness. By which advertisement 
would they be most influenced to buy, 
which least, and how would they rank 
the others? By selecting approximately 
fifty people of both sexes from the same 
class as your prospective market you 
would be able by the Law of Averages 
to decide what form of appeal is reacted 
to, first, among men, second, among 
women. Hence you would in future 
plan your advertising copy more nearly 
to fit existing conditions. 

In tabulating these results, this large 
chart is self-explanatory. 


1 


w 


A.—Style 
B.—Long Wear 
C.—Workmanship 
D.—Comfort 
E.—Health 


F.—Low Price 


BARU 
KAwUS& 
oH awe 
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At the left are shown the six appeals; 
the numbered columns show the choices 
given by each person; the figures at the 


right show the average choice of the — 


whole fifty persons. 

Had all fifty picked the same appeal 
as first choice the highest rank would 
have been 1.00 and had all picked the 
same one as the last choice the lowest 
rank would have been 6.00. So the 
actual ranking will vary from 1.00 to 
6.00, and the number nearest 1.00, in this 
case, 2.62 (comfort) will be first choice 
of the-fifty, while 4.87 (health) will be 
last, and the others as shown between. 


JUDGE WILLIAMS RE-ELECTED 


All Other Officers Returned at Balti- 
more Press Club Election 

Judge T. J. C. Williams, a newspaper 
man of many years’ standing and presid- 
ing judge of the Baltimore Juvenile 
Court, was unanimously re-elected 
president of the Baltimore Press Club 
at the annual meeting held last week. 
Other officers re-elected were: Vice- 
president, Folger McKinsey, the Benz- 
town Bard of the Baltimore Sun; for 
corresponding secretary, Ernest R. Crap- 
ster; managing editor of the Daily Rec- 
ord; for financial- secretary, J. Ferd. 
Hayward; for treasurer, Edward H. 
Pfund; board of governors: Walter R. 
Hough, George W. Worsham, Jr., John 
J. Ely, George T. Jenkins, T. J. C. 
Williams, Folger McKinsey, Ernest R. 
Crapster, J. Ferd. Hayward and Edward 
H. Pfund. 

The report of Mr. Pfund showed 
the organization to be in good condition, 
numerically and financially. The club 
numbers nearly 800 members and main- 
tains a sinking fund of over $10,000. 
Belated congratulatory messages on the 
tenth anniversary of the Baltimore Press 
Club celebrated at the Lyric Theatre, 
Oct. 27, were received from the Pen & 
Pencil Club of Philadelphia and the Bos- 
ton Press Club. 


KING ONCE A REPORTER 


Liberal Leader Probably Next Canadian 
Premier—Other Scribes Elected 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHer) 


MontTreAL, Dec. 7—Several newspaper 
men and publishers are among the suc- 
cessful candidates at the Federal elec- 
tions held throughout Canada yesterday. 
Hon. Lyon Mackenzie King, M. P., and 
leader of the Liberal Party, which scored 
a sweeping majority throughout Canada 
and took every one of the 65 seats in 
Quebec, was formerly a reporter on the 
Toronto Globe. Mr. King will probably 
be Canada’s next Prime Minister. A 
majority of 18,000 votes in a constitu- 
ency with only 22,000 voters was polled 
by Eddie C. St. Pere, formerly sporting 
editor of Le Canada. St. Pere is also 
of the Liberal Party. 

Ferdinand Rinfret, M. P., publisher 
and managing director of Le Canada, 
was also re-elected by a majority of 
over 9,500 votes. Rinfret is a Liberal. 


Paper for Courant Employes 


The first number of the Courant 
Worker, a house organ for employes in 
all departments of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, appeared last week. The paper 
is a four page affair and is edited by 
W. M. Greene, head of the merchandis- 
ing and research department. 


47 48 49 50 Average 


4 

4 4 5 1 2 3.25 
1 5 3 6 3 3.87 
2 1 4 5 6 3.87 
5 2 2 3 1 2.62 
3 6 6 4 5 4.87 
6 3 1 2 4 2.75 


; 
i 
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USERS OF COMPETING CLASSIFIED PAGES 
SHOULD GET DAILY LETTER 
Ten Mail Calls Can Be Made for Cost of One by Salesman—Pros- 


pects’ Needs and Paper’s Power to Satisfy Them 
Basic Factors of Copy 








By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary National Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 





F a solicitor is paid, let us say; $5 a 


NE more bit of evidence as to the 


thorough, well-delivered interviews daily, value of membership in the As- 


the cost per interview is 50 cents. And 
although any conscientious outside man 
makes, perhaps, 30 to 40 calls daily, in- 
terruptions and other factors generally 
reduce the number of well-delivered can- 
vasses very substantially. 
5 to 10 cents, depending upon 
whether it is multigraphed or individu- 
ally written, whether upon good stock 
It is possible, there- 
fore, to make ten calls by mail at the 


Advertising Managers, the dues of 
which are but $25 per year. 
Trouble with the School of Experi- 
Henry Ford, “is that 
by the time you graduate you're too 
old to go to work.” 
referred to beneath contains the pro- 
ceedings of the Atlanta convention— 
: embodies the combined experience of 
or mediocre, etc. scores of classified managers: 


CLevetann, Ohio, Oct. 


will probably never replace salesmen in 
building classified volume, but it is a 
valuable aid to their efforts. 

Many classified managers are inclined 
to be skeptical regarding this method of 
Although they are selling space 
which is designed to make sales through 
the printed word or the eye appeal they 
depend very largely upon the personal 
solicitation or the ear appeal. 
man fails to sell, one doesn’t condemn 
the method but rather the man. 
yet the mail is often held responsible for 
failures which are in reality due to the 
quality of the copy contained 


the Digest, which I received, have been 
kept in almost constant use. 
of each of the divisions of the Classified 
as a number of the 
have perused them. 

We had occasion to make copies of 
suggestions advanced by different mem- 
bers at the convention and compiled in 
These copies and ideas have 
been distributed among our Staff. 
returning from the convention, numer- 
ous questions were asked me about how 
large papers operated. We 
found the Digest answered the questions 
end gave the details. 
sion to use it a number of times as a 
So you see to us it 
has been very valuable. 


H. C. MACDONALD, 
Classified Advertising Manager, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Nenartment, as wel 








“A letter should never be more than a 
Everyone has heard 
Probably there are more amateur 
authorities upon advertising than upon 
conducting a hotel or managing a news- 
As a matter of fact some of the 
most successful mailing campaigns ever 
launched comprised a series of letters 
averaging from four to seven pages in 
The proper length of a letter 
depends upon several factors. 
vital factor is the intensity of the re- 
cipient’s interest in the subject. 

Suppose a woman weighs 250 pounds 
and fears as a consequence that she is 
in danger of losing her husband’s love. 
Suppose you write her a letter explain- 
ing how she can quickly and easily re- 
duce; how long can you safely make 
Walt Cunningham, “the mail 
order king” of some ten years ago, dis- 
covered by a series of tests that seven 
pages were not too many. Cunningham’s 
extraordinary success, although ethically 
open to attack, was valuable in estab- 
lishing new findings in direct advertis- 
ing. This picturesque figure started in 
Denver with less than $100 capital. 
advertised a method of reducing for sale 
at $20, a method known as the Marjorie 
In the series of follow-ups 





; ‘99 
page in Regt! writes interestingly, he can more safely 
Most of us would 
read a five-page letter by H. G. Wells 
where we'd quit in the middle of the sec- 
ond page of one of, let us say, Anthony 


risk a long letter. 


And a third factor is the amount of 
space which the theme itself requires for 
Almost all one 
needs to know about Old Dutch Cleanser 
is that it “Chases Dirt.” 
a calculating machine must of necessity 
So the man who says “A let- 
ter should never be more than a page in 


through his cranial covering. Neverthe- 
less, for building classified volume, this 
is probably a safe rule. 

Few prospects are so vitally interested 
in classified that one can safely risk more 
They ought to be, perhaps, 
but they’re not. 
pvint it is dangerous to generalize. 
a letter is competitive in its character, 
that is, designed to cover a list of ad- 
vertisers at present using classified, it 
need not be so long as a creative one 
covering a list of non-advertisers. Plain- 
ly a longer explanation is required to 
sell a man the entire idea of classified 
than merely to explain the superiority 
of one’s own medium over competitors. 

It is well, by the way, to ignore com- 
petitors in sales literature. 
great deal of money is spent for the pur- 
pose cf advertising competitors. 
ing example of this is that of a promi- 
nent woman's magazine which is for- 
ever znd eternally advertising its su- 
periority, equality or near equality to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
tis could well afford to assume half the 
space bill of this particular competitor. 
Newspapers, too, spend large sums to 
exploit their volume, the assumption be- 
ing that because they lead they must be 
This is an example of the in- 


bought on faith. Upon the receipt of 
$20 he sent the customer a little book 
containing a course of exercises 
rules for diet, which if faithfully fol- 
lowed would undoubtedly reduce one’s 
It was said that he accumulated 
more than a million dollars through this 
He followed it with others; 
finally came into collision with the au- 
thorities and ceased his activities. 

3ut the point is that long letters paid 
in his enterprises because of the recip- 
ient’s intense interest in their theme. 
person will read a long letter if he thinks 
it will restore his health, point the path 
to financial success, or, in the case of 
the other sex, preserve her beauty. 

Another factor is the writer. 





everything to their proud sponsors, little 
and often nothing to the space buyer. 
It doesn’t prove much, after all, regard- 
ing the value per dollar invested to any 
individual advertiser. And if the sta- 
tistics of close competitors are also list- 
ed, as is often the case, one is spending 
morey merely to advertise them. And 
finally no one remembers figures. But 
if one will put across a certain impres- 
sion, a certain definite personality as ap- 
plicable to a newspaper: there is an im- 
pression which registers. 

Letters or mailing pieces for classified 
should confine themselves to two basic 
factors—the prospect’s needs and the 
newspapcr’s power to satisfy them. And 
the first named should come first. Most 
of us are interested in the other fellow 
in relation to ourselves, not in any more 
abstract manner. 

The opening paragraph should have 

‘ attention value; the balance of the letter 
should develop the theme; the closing 
paragraph should suggest immediate ac- 
tion if immediate action is desired. Above 
all the letter should ring true. What 
would seem to be the easiest thing for 
an honest man to achieve—to write copy 
which sounds honest and sincere—is the 
most difficult. The apprentice copy man 
writes a clothing ad full of phrases about 
“poise without noise and dash without 
flash” and wonders why the boss kills 
it to cubstitute copy which seems “ade- 
quate but lacking sparkle.” Or maybe 
the boss sells the “poise without noise” 
line to some advertiser who likes that 
kind of a thing. The difficulty is that, 
as old Omar, who himself wielded a 
fluent pen, remarked, “a hair perhaps 
divides the_false and true” and in an 
effort to liven up the otherwise lifeless 
copy, one falls into the snare which en- 
gulfs so many smart-Alecks. The fact 
that much of the high-priced space in 
New York newspapers is full of merry 
quips, brittle brilliance and airy aphor- 
isms does not prove their soundness. 

A letter or mailing piece ought to go 
daily to transient advertisers using com- 
peting media. Persistent attacks should 
be made upon classified advertisers who 
are regularly using other local papers 
and still another list which should be 
covered is that of non-advertisers who 
ought to advertise. Remarkable results 
have been achieved through covering 
every householder with a plea to use 
the “For Sale Miscellaneous” columns. 
Not only do mailing campaigns bring 
direct results, but they help the morale 
of the salesman and help to break the 
ice prior to his intensive attack. 


BURR WILL AIDS CHARITIES 


Hartford Times Editor’s Stock in Paper 
Goes to Its Shareholders 

Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 6—Eight Hart- 
ford charitable institutions are remem- 
bered with various bequests in the will 
of Willie O. Burr, late proprietor of the 
Hartford Times, who died last week. 
The institutions named. in the will are 
the Hartford Orphan Asylum, the Hart- 
ford Hospital, St. Francis Hospital, the 
Connecticut Children’s Aid Society, the 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind, the 
Good Will Club, the Hartford Shelter 
for Women and the Larrabee Fund 
Association, 

Mr. Burr directs that the common 
stock in the Burr Printing Company held 
by the executors of the will shall be sold 
to the present stockholders of the com- 
pany. By a codicil to the will Mr. Burr 
provided that the preferred stock in the 
company shall be given to the company. 
The amount of the estate is not indi- 
cated in the will. 











HARN OF ATLANTA HATEs 
UNNECESSARY WORDS 








IRST presented to public gaze, Qj. 
cago, 1896. Primary stimulus fo 
newspaper career exerted by Brishanj, 





ing war supervised government inspe. 
tion of “155’s” at Chicago. 
to California led to classified sub- 
man job on Los Angeles Examiner 
Organized and_ successful 
managed promotion department until 0 
tober 1 when assumed management 
classified on Hearst's Atlanta Georgia 
Proud daddy of two-ye 
old son, sports invisible mustache, rea 
“Smart Set” and dotes on “reader j 
terest in classified ! 


CLIPS TELL OHIO WAR STORY 


Museum Making Up 
Newspapers All Over State 
Clippings from Ohio newspapers go 
make up an unusual history of Ohi 
part in the world war, now being 
piled by the staff of the museum of 
Ohio Archaelogical and Historical 
ciety of Columbus. 
The history will comprise 
eral hundred volumes, made up of 


throughout the state. 
are pasted in books, 8 1-2 by 11 inehe 
with a comprehensive index making a 
item readily obtainable. 
local interest are being collected, files. 
the larger newspapers being relied 0 
to furnish items of general interest 
garding the war. 

Compilation of the history will ca 
tinue as long as there is any local 
relating to the war or its aftermath! 
The museum is supplemer 
ing its own work by obtaining clippit 
from agencies engaged in that lined 


In additions to the volumes of diff, 
pings, the society also has complete fig, 
of camp papers published by Ohio ul 
and also files of army papers of gene 
circulation like the “Stars and Stripe 





Baily Tours South For Lee School 


T. Jeff Bailey, former Alabama ne 
paper man, and now district secretal 
treasurer of the Kiwanis organizati 
is making an extensive tour of the s0 
in connection with the campaign of # 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
ciation for the re-establishment of # 
school of journalism at Washington 
Lee University as a memorial to 
The states of Kenttt 
and Tennessee have already been 
ganized with district chairman, accord 
to Mr. Bailey, who is spending this 
Alabama and Florida. 
Florida Mr. Bailey will go to 
in connection with the campaign. 


Ogden Advertises in Salt Lake 
Ocpen, Utah, Dec. 4.—The Com 
cial Club is using the Salt Lake U 
Deseret News pictorial supplements 
the purpose of advertising the city. 
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ILLIPS BEAT ADMIRALTY BY A WEEK 
H. M. S. VICTORIA WENT DOWN 





WHEN 
Had 





No News of Great Naval Disaster Off Syria, But New 
York World Correspondent Landed It With Brains, Luck, 
and an American M. D. in Tripoli 





























JE of the greatest beats in modern 
journalism was scored by the New 
World in 1893 when it printed the 
iling story of the loss of the British 
hip Victoria off Tripoli. in Asia 
“Wioor, during a naval manoeuver. It 
‘His one of those stories that are only 
wined as the result of skillful plan- 
resourcefulness and good luck; a 
xy that added to the reputation of the 
wid as a gatherer of news and 
ght fame to the correspondent who 
ded it. 
fn the evening of June 22, of that 
#, the Turkish Ambassador to the 
hort of St. James’s gave a reception to 
diplomatic corps at his London resi- 
intil Qed’: which was largely attended. It 
s nearly 4 o’clock in the morning 
m the Portuguese Minister, who was 
of the guests, left for home. The 
r of the cab in which he rode drove 
ough a street in which lived a young 
guese who had come to London 
the Minister’s patronage to fur- 
hnews to a group of newspapers in 
ugal and in the smaller towns in 
j. As the cab moved through the 


niner 


he, read 
ader in 


ee oughfare, the Minister saw a light 
as ning in the young man’s room, which 
ers golmBicated that he had not yet retired. 
of Ohilping his carriage, the Minister ran 
ing COMM the stairs and bursting into the room 
im of tire his protégé was reading a novel. 
rical aimed : 
ing co 
prise An Open DiPLomat 
of ‘have a most important piece of news 
& papiryou. At a reception I have just at- 
clippingiiied, I learned that the Turkish Am- 
11 inchtisador had received at a late hour 
aking Might a dispatch saying that the flag- 
items >) Victoria had been in collision with 
d, files Camperdown off Tripoli during a 
relied @ manoeuver that the Victoria had 
iterest In rammed by the Camperdown and 
: tt the ship had gone down at 3.30 
will coftock with all on board.” 
local The young correspondent grabbed his 
ermath and ran to the cable office where he 
apple mia brief dispatch telling of the dis- 
clippia ior his Brazilian newspapers, which 
at line 4 hoped might reach them in time for 
_ JF morning’s issue, despite the late 
-s ol G One of the papers printed the 
nplete fim, Thus it happened that an ob- 
Ohio Wire newspaper in South America was 
of sen only daily that carried a single line 
d Stripe this, the greatest marine disaster 
hac ever occurred. Not a word ap- 
» School Bred in the London newspapers. 
ama ne lt was nearly noon on Friday, June 
secretae When the Admiralty office issued a 
-ganizatigeet'n announcing the loss of the Vic- 
f the sot It consisted of five lines and con- 
1ign of ed the same information given in 
iers’ As@e dispatch to the Turkish Ambassador. 
ent of f. London newspapers immediately 
1ington Mplisned extras containing the Admir- 
to Gene bulletin. The editors could not un- 
f Kentuestand how it happened that their cor- 
y been @pondents in Asia Minor had not sent 
1, accom full reports of the collision. 
1g this "Publication of the news caused in- 
ida. FMBe excitement throughout the British 
to tropolis. Mothers and fathers who 
ae isons on board the Victoria besieged 
It Lake Admiralty office for further details, 
- luding a list of the men who went 
e Co ‘a with ship, but none were forth- 
Lake ing, because the government itself 
lements 


no additional information. Re- 


1e city. 





By FRANK LE ROY BLANCHARD 


porters who besieged the Admiralty of- 
fice, of course, had no -better luck. 

The London correspondent of the New 
York World was David Graham Phil- 
lips, who later became one of the most 
successful of the younger American nov- 
elists. Mr. Phillips thought that the 
later editions of the London papers 
would give the story’ of the disaster in 
full and thus furnish him material for 
a comprehensive cable dispatch which he 
intended to send to the New York office. 
Unfortunately, none of the newspapers 
printed any additional facts. The story 
must be obtained, but how? The World 
had no correspondent at Tripoli. It was a 
small town and unimportant as a source 
of news. Nothing had happened there 
in several hundred years of more than 
local interest. 


A GAMBLER’s CHANCE 


As Mr. Phillips thought the matter 
over, it occurred to him that he might 
resort to the expedient that is some- 
times utilized by news editors in the 
United States who desire to get a report 
of an important event in a place where 
they have no correspondent—send a dis- 
patch to the telegraph operator stationed 
at the nearest point, offering him good 
pay to get the news and send it in at 
once. Phillips hurried to the office of 
the general manager of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company in the East End and 
unfolded his scheme. When he had fin- 
ished, the general manager said: 

“You would be throwing your money 
away to send such a dispatch to Tripoli. 
for the telegraph operator there is a 
Turk who does not read or speak Eng- 
lish. He would throw your message in- 
to the waste basket without stopping to 
get it translated.” 

For a moment Phillips made no re- 
ply. What the general manager said 
was no doubt true. But, might it not 
happen in some way that the dispatch 
would be read by someone who would 
respond to his appeal for the story? 
Stranger things than that have been 
known to occur. He determined to take a 
gambler’s chance and sent this message: 


“To the Telegraph Agent, 
“Tripoli, Syria 

“The New York World will pay you 
$500 for a full account of the Victoria 
disaster. We hope you will send 2,000 
words. Please send as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

The next day, Saturday, the London 
newpapers printed the names of only a 
few of the officers and crew who were 
lost, but gave no further details of the 
disaster. All day Phillips made fre- 
quent trips to the cable office to see if 
a reply had been received from Tripoli, 
but none came. Late that night, how- 
ever, when he had about given up all 
hope, 2 messenger brought to him this 
cablegram : 


“Prepay telegraph tolls or telegraph 
the money to pay. Will send account. 
Pierre.” 

“That is easy,” thought Phillips, as 
he hurried to the Eastern Telegraph 
Company’s office to send the money by 
wire. 

“Sorry,” said the manager, “but it 
can’t pe done. The Turkish Telegraph 
Company will not accept a money tele- 
gram from us.” 


Even this disappointment did not faze 
Mr. Phillips. With hardly a moment's 
delay, he sat down and wrote this dis- 
patch to “Pierre:” 

“Impossible to telegraph money from 
here. You will put us under greatest 
obligations if you will get the money 
there. Telegraph us the amount paid 
out. We will mail draft at once. Many 
thanks for courtesy. Your dispatch sent 
us at once will probably be the first ac- 
count of Victoria disaster published 
anywhere.” 

In the meantime the American news- 
papers were sending to their London 
correspondents impatient messages want- 
ing to know why they did not send the 
news. Three days had elapsed and yet 
beyond the fact that the Victoria had 
been sunk by the Camperdown and that 
336 men had been lost, they had received 
no details. What in samhill was the 
matter? Were they asleep at the switch? 


How Ir Haprenep 


Phillips was at breakfast Monday 
morning when the manager of the East- 
ern Telegraph Company himself brought 
the first sheet of the tragic story for 
which he had been waiting so long, a 
story that later thrilled not only the 
American public but that of Great Bri- 
tain as well. 

It told how eleven ships in Admiral 
George Tryon’s squadron were advanc- 
ing in double file in a manoeuver off 
Tripoli when a signal was given from 
the Victoria ordering the ships to turn 
inward, one line “ships right-about” and 
the other “ships left-about.” Rear Ad- 
miral Markham signalled from the 
Camperdown that the movement was 
impossible in such close quarters. There- 
upon Admiral Tryon repeated his order. 
In carrying it out, the Camperdown and 
Victoria turned toward each other and 
a moment later the prow of the Camper- 
down crashed into the side of the Vic- 
toria, tearing a great hole in her hull. 
The Victoria immediately started for 
the shore, Admiral Tryon’s intention evi- 
dently being to beach his ship before 
she could sink in deep water. The ship 
had proceeded only a short distance when 
it went down, bow first, “like a sounding 
whale,” the cruel fingerg of the sea 
sweeping hundreds of officers and crew 
from the decks into the maelstrom at 
the stern where the swiftly churning 
screw cut their bodies in pieces and 
dyed the water a deep crimson with 
their blood. Three hundred and thirty- 
six men perished as the result of Ad- 
miral Tryon’s awful blunder, his own 
life being forfeited with the others. 

This in brief was the dramatic story 
that was unfolded as Mr. Phillips eager- 
ly read the pages of copy as they were 
laid, one after another, upon the table 
by messengers from the telegraph office. 
There were many mistakes in spelling 
and some grammatical errors, due to the 
fact that the operator at Tripoli could 
read no English and had to spell the 
words by sound as the article was read 
to him by the writer. Phillips edited 
the dispatch and cabled it to New York, 
where it appeared Monday evening, June 
26, in an extra edition of the World. 

Who Is “Prerre?” 

A few hours later Mr. Phillips re- 
ceived from the managing editor this 
message : 

“Eight this evening your special on 
streets in extra. Great beat. Congratu- 
lations. Who's Pierre?” 

The American correspondents of Eng- 
lish papers cabled the story back to 
London where it appeared in the evening 
editions of June 28 It was regarded 
by many of the newspapers as the in- 
vention of “one of those American re- 
porters.” How could it be possible for 
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an American newspaper, they asked, to 
get the details of the great disaster when 
not one of the British newspapers was 
able to land it? To the British public, 
however, wrought up to the highest 
pitch of indignation that the Govern- 
ment itself, after a week had elapsed, 
had not furnished the information it 
demanded, the story rang true. It was 
not until July 3, however, that a single 
London daily printed its own story, 
which in no essential detail differed from 
the World’s article. 

Following the managing editor’s query 
as to the identity of “Pierre,” the name 
signed to the dispatch from Tripoli, 
Phillips made an effort to find out who 
the man was who had shown such skill 
and ability in getting and writing one of 
the best news stories ever printed, but 
before he had made much progress he 
received a letter from Tripoli dated 


June 26. It was signed “Ira Harris, 
M. D.” The writer said that he was 
the only English-speaking person in 


Tripoli, where he had resided several 
years, and happened to be in the tele- 
graph office talking to the operator, a 
Turk, whose name translated into 
French would be “Pierre,” when Phil- 
lips’ first dispatch was received. The 
operator could only speak and write 
Arabic and French. He tossed the mes- 
sage to Dr. Harris and asked him to 
read it. When the latter had made 
known its contents, the operator sug- 
gested that Dr. Harris get the news ~f 
the loss of the Victoria and cable it. 


Never AGAIN! 


Dr. Harris concluded that he would 
undertake the commission, but not hav- 
ing on hand a sufficient amount of money 
to prepay the tolls at the rate of two or 
three dollars a word, he sent to London 
the message Phillips had received Sat- 
urday night. When Phillips informed 
him that the money couldn’t be forward- 
ed to him from London because the 
Turkish Telegraph Company would not 
accept a money order, Dr. Harris went 
to a merchant and borrowed the money 
from him. In conclusion, the doctor 
said: 

“This is the first time I have tried 
my hand at reporting and may the good 
Lord deliver me from any such work, 
again—especially in Tripoli! I am the 
American doctor here and have a large 
practice. I, got the story from a mid- 
shipman who was on the bridge with 
Rear Admiral Markham on the Camp- 
erdown at the time the fatal order to 
turn was given. This was only one 
hour after the accident. All he had told 
me was confirmed by many eye-witness- 
es. I myself was watching the manoeu- 
vers when the Victoria disappeared.” 


Cup For Best Citizen 


Nominations for the loving cup, given 
annually by the Birmingham. News to 
that citizen of Birmingham who during 
the year has rendered the greatest ser- 
vice to the city, are now in order, in 
accordance with the plan announced by 
the News at the beginning of each year, 


Des Moines Tribune Tries Its Luck 


Thursday, December 1, was the 13th 
birthday of the Des Moines Evening 
Tribune. A display border made up of 
lucky symbols adorned the first page of 
all editions that day. Many short fea- 
ture stories involving the number 13, 
such as growth of the city in the past 
13 years, were used to help impress on 
readers that another milestone had been 
passed: 


Scripps Ad Staff in New Office 


The ‘Scripps>MeRae Newspapers have 
moved their Eastern advertising office to 
52. Vanderbilt ‘avenue, New York. 
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COX OF HOUSTON HEADS 
TEXAS CIRCULATORS 


Twenty-one Members Meet in New 
Building of Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram in 8th Annual 
Convention 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 

Wicuira, Kan., Dec. 7.—Twenty-one 
circulation managers answered the roll 
call at the eighth annual Texas Circula- 
tion Managers Association Convention 
in the directors’ room in the new Star- 
Telegram Building, amid beautiful dra- 
peries and seated in wicker and. deep- 
cushioned chairs, in Fort Worth Tues- 
day, December 6. 

Max W. Halmbacher, circulation man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
and Sidney D. Long, manager of bus- 
iness and circulation of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle, were out-of-state guests. 
The next meeting will be held in Galves- 
ton in October, 1922, the exact date to 
be decided upon by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Newly-elected officers were John B. 
Cox, circulation manager, Houston 
Chronicle, president; Harvey L. Steele, 
circulation, manager, San Antonio 
(Tex.) Light, vice-president; L. J. Hay- 
good, city circulator, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors, H. H. Fris, El Paso Herald, and 
W. L. Golden, Galveston. 

Mayor E. R. Cockrell, of Fort Worth, 
welcomed the association. He cited 
many of the important proofs of Fort 
Worth’s progress. 

Response was made by Sidney 
Long on behalf of the T. C. M. A. 

The new Star-Telegram lunch room, 
everything white, was dedicated by a 
regular Texas lunch. S. M. Gainor, 
chief railway mail clerk, delivered an 
excellent address and urged that personal 
information be given him in event of 
any failures on the part of R. M. S. 

E. H. Godfrey, Houston Chronicle, ex- 
plained the value of complete records in 
handling city circulation. T. N. Smis- 
sen, Amarillo Tribune, said, in establish- 
ing circulation on a new paper, that mail 
circulation was decidedly better than 
dealer circulation. They could be pro- 
cured paid-in-advance and couldn’t be 
interfered with by a competitor as easily 
as dealer circulation. A. B. Harris, Dal- 
las Times-Herald, a former employee of 
the post office, explained mailing room 
economy. 

“Big Jack” Yerka, street circulator of 
the Star-Telegram, delivered a humorous 
and interesting talk on how to gain the 
confidence of newsboys. 

In answer to “The Ten-Cent Sunday 
Paper, Is It Here to Stay?” Harold 
Hough of the Star-Telegram said: 

“I thought it was until President Rolla 
Kinard arrived at the convention ‘and 
said his paper, the Houston Post, had 
dropped to five cents.” Mr. Hough said 
he is heartily in favor of the ten-cent 
price on Sunday, as it makes more money 
for the newsboy and he sells more. 

George Moffet, Fort Worth Record, 
said he preferred the action and fight 
in daily newspaper circulation work in- 
stead of the slower routine of the farm 
paper. 

John B. Cox, Houston Chronicle, said, 
in reference to detail work, “Go as far 
as you like according to one’s own style 
and method to the extent of keeping 
thoroughly in touch.” 

H. H. Fris, El Paso Herald, explained 
the postal service in Mexico. He says 
the mail service is improving, except in 
the congested oil districts. Mr. Fris 
explained the workings of the Y. M. C. 
A. in their building and its great benefit 
to his newsboys. 
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W. L. Golden, Galveston Tribune, ex- 
plained how he handled transients. 

Quite a furore was stirred up. when 
L. J. Haygood of the Star-Telegram was 
announced to read a paper on “Are office 
girl clerks with bobbed hair as careful 
as the others?” He said bobbed hair was 
intended for little young girls who are 
not capable of doing a first class job of 
hair. dressing. The grown-up with bob- 
bed hair too often chews the rubber off 
of lead pencils and looks out of the win- 
dow during working hours, dreaming of 
being a movie star. 

Sidney D. Long, Wichita (Kan.) Ea- 
gle, spoke on the welfare work among 
newsboys and used as his slogan “Let 
the boys sell, and carry on the welfare 
work during the year. He sells and 
makes his money.” 

Max W. Halmbacher, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman, addressed the convention of 
the important subject of returns, favor- 
ing non-returns to the limit. 

Rolla B. Kinard, Houston Post, retir- 
ing president, read an eloquent paper 
and appeal to every member of the T. C. 
M. A. to join and work for the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Association. 

The members were served a banquet 
at 6:30 at the new Texas Hotel. Ad- 
dresses were made by Leon M. Siler, 
editor of the Fort Worth Press; Col. 
Louis J. Wortham, editor of the Star- 
Telegram, and J. H. Allison, publisher 
of the Fort Worth Record. 

Members attending were: R. S. Kin- 
ard, Houston Post; Herbert Peters, 
Wichita Falls Times; A. B. Harris, Dal- 
las Times-Herald; J. F. Yoka, Star-Tel- 
egram; W. S. Moffett and G. B. Moffett, 
Fort Worth Record; W. L. Golden, Gal- 
veston Tribune; John B. Cox, Houston 
Chronicle; E. H. Godfrey, Houston 
Chronicle; H. H. Fris, El Paso Herald; 
L. J. Haygood, Star-Telegram; I. L. 
Burton, Houston Post; Harold Hough, 
Star-Telegram; H. E. Murphree, Wich- 
ita Falls Record-News; M. W. Florer, 
Dallas News; E. H. Robertson, Galves- 
ton News; W. D. Wolfe, Waco News- 
Tribune; Max Halmbacher, Daily Okla- 
homan; Sidney D. Long, Wichita Eagle. 


New Agency in Tacoma 


Morgan J. Emery and S. J. Thuland 
have organized the Emery-Thuland 
Company in Tacoma, Wash., to engage 
in sales promotion, publicity and adver- 
tising. Mr. Morgan has been in the ad- 
vertising department of the Peoples 
Store Company. Mr. Thuland has been 
engaged in newspaper work in Wash- 
ington. 


Philadelphia Item is Six 
The Philadelphia Sunday Item cele- 


brated its sixth anniversary December 
3, under its present proprietorship. 
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INTERNATIONAL BOARD 
CLEARS ITS SLATE 


All Typographical Wage Disputes 
Decided—Decreases in Denver and 
Indianapolis—Increases in 
Three Cities 





(By Telegraph to Epitor & Pus isHerR) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 8.—H. N. Kellogg, 
chairman of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Special Standing 
Committee, announced yesterday that all 
typographical wage scale disputes which 
had collected within the past year before 
the International Board of Arbitration 
had been decided, the decisions becoming 
effective December 10. 

The rules of the International Board 
provide for the appointment, by all six 
members of the board, of a seventh mem- 
ber to act as chairman and cast a de- 
ciding vote in case of a deadlock. John 
T. Saulter of Indianapolis was selected 
as the seventh member. On the board 
representing the International Typo- 
graphical Union were President - John 
McParland, First Vice-President W. W. 
Barrett, and Secretary-Treasurer J. W. 
Hays. Representing the A. N. P. A. 
were Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe; 
William S. Jones, Minneapolis Journal, 
and H. N. Kellogg, chairman of the 
original board of six members. 

The new board convened in Indian- 
apolis Nov. 21 and was in secret session 
for five days before all issues were de- 
cided. It had before it wage scale cases 
from Columbia, S. C., Denver, Indianap- 
olis, Omaha, Portland, Me., St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Vancouver, B. C. 

Machine operators in Columbia, S. C., 
were continued on the same compensa- 
tion basis. Time hands received an in- 
crease of 60 cents a week day work and 
96 cents night work. 

Denver printers received a decrease 
of $1.50, day and night work. The new 
scale of wages is: Day, $42.50; Night, 
$45.58. 

All Omaha operators were continued 
as before, at $42 day and $45 night. 

Portland (Me.) operators received an 
increase of $2 a week day work and $3 
night work. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) wages were increased 
$1 and $2 a week, day and night re- 
spectively. 

No change was made in Vancouver. 

The Indianapolis scale was the high- 
est considered and was decreased to the 
greatest extent, $2.50 per week, day and 
night, making the new day scale $42.50 
and the night scale $46.50 a week. 

In each case before the board, differ- 
ences had been appealed by local arbi- 
tion boards to the International Board. 
The contract under which the Inter- 
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Conference. 


ship of their own newspapers can be 


Perhaps the most important action 


radio and cable. Committees are now 


Facts, pictures and data concerning 
Conference, with a detailed report of 
for the first time by 
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PAN-PACIFIC AMITY 





N line with the basic purposes of the Press Congress of the World—to bring 
about better world understanding—there was organized at the recent con- 
ference in Hawaii, a sub-divisional body calling itself the Pan-Pacific Press 


The members comprise the representatives of the newspapers in all coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. This means all the nations whose people 
are most concerned in the Far-Eastern and Pacific problems that are today 
taxing the brains of the smartest men of the world for a solution. 


The members of the Pan-Pacific Press Conference believe the closer relation- 


and happy answer to the big questions of the Pacific. 


of all Governments to the need for better trans-Pacific news communication by 


made vital factors in reaching a quick 


decided upon was to call the attention 


presenting the case in Washington. 


the organizers of the Pan-Pacific Press 
the Hawaiian session, will be presented 


NEXT WEEK 











national Board works provides that its 
decisions are final. 











FRATERNITY ADMITS Two 





Medi!l «nd North Dakota Schools Get 
Sigma Delta Chi Charters 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pustisues) 







Ames, Iowa, Dec. 8.—Charters in Sig. 
ma Delta Chi, honorary journalistic fr. 
ternity, were granted to the Joseph Me 
dill School of Journalism at Northweg. 
ern University and to the University 
of North Dakota at the opening session 
of the national convention of the fratey. 
nity at Iowa State College here today 
Representatives of 39, chapters gre x. 
tending the convention for which Le 
A. White, national president, set th 
keynote of service to the profession j 
his opening address. 

The purpose of the convention, he said 
was to kindle the highest ideals of news. 
paper service and so impress them upon 
the college men who intend to becom 
newspaper workers that they will cary 
them into their professional life. y 

That American journalism is on th 
up grade in the quality of its ideals and 
its service was the conviction expressed 
by R. A. Pearson, president of lowa 
State College, who welcomed the dek. 
gates to the campus. Journalism is tp 
be congratulated, he said, on the prog. 
ress it is making toward increased a 
curacy toward a higher type of adver. 
tising and toward a decrease of sens- 
tionalism. 


BRESNAHAN TO JOIN WORLD 



















































Leaves American Chicle Co. to B 
Assistant General Manager 


John F. Bresnahan will become 
sistant general manager of the N 
York World on January 1, having 
signed as vice-president of the Americ 
Chicle Company. He has been wil 
this company for the last four and 
half years. Mr. Bresnahan has bed 
with the American News Company, th 
Butterick Company, the Boston H 
and New York World. He was 
vice-president of Every Week Corpo 
tion. 


Paper Mills Seek Lower Wages 


Wages of union paper makers ¢ 
ployed by the 11 mills which submitte 
their scales to arbitration last May wen 
again being discussed in New York thi 
week. Under the agreement executed k 
July, wages were reduced 10 per cent fd 
skilled men and 25 per cent for unskille 
labor, with the provision that eith 
party might reopen the agreement D 
cember 1. The manufacturers decid 
to ask for further reductions, in Wi 
of the drop in price of print paper sit 
July, and hearings were being held 
executive session as Eprtor & Pustisti 
went to press. 

















































Blodgett Heads American Chicle 


Thomas H. Blodgett has been ele¢ 
president of the American Chicle C 
pany, New York, to succeed Darwin 
James, Jr. Mr. Blodgett is president 
the Sackett & Wilhelms Corporati 
lithographers. Mr. Blodgett was at ¢ 
time engaged in publishing and advert 
ing work. He resigned the preside 
of the Outing Publishing Company, 
1916 to accept the presidency of ! 
Sackett & Wilhelms organization. 











Advertising Service in Niles 
An advertising consulting service, § 
cializing in the Milline System & Actl 
Copy, will open an office in Niles, Mic 


on January 1 under the name of H. 
Jefferson & Co. 
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The recently established trade-aid service of the San Francisco 
Examiner [modeled after the merchandise bureaus of the New York 
Journal and the Chicago Herald-Examiner] is doubly valuable to 
the advertiser, because it accompanies the commanding market- 
influence of the Examiner’s superior, dominating circulation. 


The San _ Francisco 
Examiner’s daily circulation 
is now regularly more than 
150,000 daily and more than 
300,000 on Sunday. This 
astounding leadership applies 
in equal degree to advertising 
lineage---display and classi- 
fied, local and foreign. 


The merchandising ser- - 


vice accorded advertisers and 
advertising agents by the 
San Francisco Examiner en- 
hances the value of every 


Eastern Representative - - 
Western Representative - - 


advertising and sales dollar 
spent in Northern and Cen- 
tral California. 


It will profit you to know 
the trade-aid service we place 
at the command of adver- 
tisers and advertising agents. 
It minimizes all possible re- 
sistances to proper distribu- 
tion and sustained sales. 


For details, write us or get 
in touch with our representa- 
tives. 


1834 Broadway, New York 
909 Hearst Building, Chicago 
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The Display Linotype 1 is the ONLY method of sett 


precious time are wastet 
work by hand that sho 
nearest Agency about thi 
glad to make an analysis 
will show you just howm 
ligate you in any way. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
5. Com plete 606 Secrensente Street 


Non-Distribution CANADIAN LinotyPe Lif 


DONT COMPROMISE ON ANY SYgV 


This advertisement is¢ : 


1221,7-€ 
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ttlisplay type which gives you ALL these advantages 


3. A Change of Face in Fifteen Seconds 


bd IN USE 


r composing-room doing 
lone by machine? Ask the 
ay Linotype. They will be 


display composition. It 


ooklyn, N. Y.. 
0 NEW ORLEANS 


h Avenue 549 Baronne Street 6. A Full Selection 
of Faces 


M WHICH GIVES YOU ONLY SOME OF THEM 2 


irely of L1NoTYPE material. 
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CITE ELWELL DECISION 
IN KANSAS CITY SUIT 


Star Attorney Calls Court’s Attention 
to Editor & Publisher’s Report, in 
Effort to Punish Post’s 
Managing Editor 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


Kansas City, Dec. 7—The front page 
of Eprror & PustisHEer of November 26 
was held up in the Kansas City Court 
of Appeals Tuesday, and the attention of 
the Court called to the story about the 
lecision of the Supreme Court uphold- 
ing the sentence imposed upon Hector 
H. Elwell, former managing editor of 
the Chicago American, for refusing to 
disclose the source of information upon 
which a news story was based. The 
copy of Eprror & PUBLISHER was in the 
hands of an attorney for the Kansas Cit 
Star, who was arguing that Dick Smith 
managing editor of the Kansas City Pos, 
should be sent to jail for refusing to an- 
swer questions in a deposition in libel 
suits instituted by Frank Seested, circu- 
lation manager of the Star, against the 
Post. The attorney said he had just 
obtained the copy of Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
and had wired for the facts in the case, 
asserting that it was similar to that of 
Smith. 

Frank M. Lowe, attorney for the 
Post, replied that the cases were not 
similar, that Elwell was sentenced for re- 
fusing to tell a grand jury where he had 
obtained certain information, a thing the 
grand jury had a right to know, as its 
actions were supposed to be secret. Mr. 
Lowe said that Smith’s case w 3; merely 
one where a plaintiff in a damage suit 
was trying to obtain the names of the 
defendant’s witnesses in advance of the 
trial of the case before a jury. Follow- 
ing the oral arguments the Court granted 
the attorneys fifteen days to file briefs. 

Smith had been committed to jail by a 
notary when he refused to divulge the 
source of information used in an edi- 
torial attack on Frank Seested and his 
brother, August Frederick Seested, gen- 
eral manager of the Star. The Court 
of Appeals hearing was on an applica- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus. The 
Star’s lawyer has announced that A. F. 
Seested also will sue the Post. The suits 
are the climax of a fight that has been 
waging a dozen years and which has 
been marked since the war with frequent 
attacks upon A. F. Seested by the Post. 
The only time Frank Seested was ever 
mentioned was in the editorial upon 
which the suits are based. This edi- 
torial charged the Seesteds with contrib- 
uting to the German war chest. 


C. P. McDonald Turns to Verse 


“Up and Doing” is the title of a book 
of poems by C. P. McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent of the Frank Presbrey Company of 
New York. The book which is just off 
the press contains 41 inspirational poems, 
with an introduction by William C. Free- 
man. Mr. McDonald has served for the 
past year as editor-in-chief of the Ad- 
vertising Club News, of the Advertising 
Club of New York. 


Herrick to Enter Journalism 
En1p, Okla., Dec. 5—Manuel Herrick, 
of Perry, Okla., congressman from the 
Eighth District, will soon launch a new 
weekly newspaper here, to be known as 
the Enid Retribution. 


Buy Mexia Evening News 


George McQuaid, for several years 
managing editor of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News, and S. F. Ballentine, 
newspaper man and oil operator, have 
closed a deal whereby they become own- 
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ers of the Mexia Evening News, for- 
merly owned by J. L. Martin. They will 
organize a stock company, erect a new 
building, purchase new equipment and 
enlarge the plant. Mr. McQuaid, who 
will be editor, was for a number of 
years Managing editor of the San An- 
tonio Express and later editor of the 
Galveston News. He has been in the 
employ of A. H. Belo & Co. for eighteen 
years. Mr. Ballentine, business man- 
ager, has been connected with various 
Texas newspapers. A. Garland Adair 
will be city editor, A. E. Grady will have 
charge of the advertising, while N. H. 
Pierce will be foreman of the mechani- 
cal department. 


JURY WANTS SOUND-TIGHT ROOM 


Buffalo Newspaper Carried Reports of 
Secret Deliberations 

Are Buffalo reporters eavesdroppers? 
This is a question which has been given 
serious consideration by the Erie 
county grand ‘jury. In some manner 
things which took place in secret ses- 
sions of the grand jury found their 
way into the newspapers. When the 
jury made its reports it recommended 
that a sound-proof room be provided 
for future deliberations of that body. 
The jury pointed out that partitions be- 
tween their room and adjoining offices 
are not ceiling high and that newspaper- 
men might have been listening in the 
offices. Stories were carried in local 
papers denying eavesdropping and stat- 
ing that all information published came 
from official sources. 


Christmas Carol Luncheon 
The Advertising Club: of New York 
will entertain at a Christmas Carol lun- 
cheon on December 21. Bishop William 
T. Manning and Bishop James H. Dar- 
lington will be guests of honor. 





Entertain Zionist Editor 


Nahum Sokolow, head of the Zionist 
delegation visiting America, was the 
guest of about 75 editors, publishers and 
writers at luncheon December 6. The 
luncheon was arranged by the publishers 
of the Jewish Morning Journal, the Day, 
the Jewish Daily News, the Hodoar, and 



























































Our page next week will 
start a new series of 
Intertype announce 
ments. 


Watch for them! | 
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805 Terminal Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
548 Rand-McNally Bidg., Chicago 
301 Glaslyn Bidg., Memphis 
301 Aronson Bidg., San Francisco 
Canadian Agents: 
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the Zeit, and there were present besides 
writers for the English, Hebrew and 
Yiddish press, a number of Yiddish 
playwrights, novelists and poets. Ad- 
dresses were made by Adolph S. Ochs 
and Arthur Brisbane. The guests in- 
cluded Simeon- Strunsky, S. S. McClure, 
Lester Markel and Heywood Broun. 


CARD FOR STATE AGENTS 
pete » 
Circulation Manager’s A ts Easily 
Kept and Informative 





Use of card forms instead of books 
for the keeping of state agents’ accounts 
has materially lessened the labor in con- 
nection with keeping the accounts as 
well as furnishing other advantages, ac- 
cording to Eldon W. Mathews, circula- 
tion manager of the Springfield (Ohio) 
News, who has devised a special card 
form for this purpose. The card which 
Mr. Mathews uses is 4 x 11 inches in 
size and printed on one side only. At 
the top of the card, where it can be 
readily seen in checking them over in 
the index, is the name and address of 
the agent. 

The first column to the right lists the 
months of the year; the second column 
shows the amount of papers, this being 
sub-divided to show daily and Sunday 
orders; the third column shows the 
amount due for the papers; the fourth 
column shows balance carried forward; 
the fifth column allowances for losses, 





etc.; the next column net amount due 
after deducting allowances; the next 
column amounts paid on daily and 
Sunday orders; the last column the net 
debit or credit. Thus the agent’s entire 
record for the fiscal year is available at 
a glance besides being much easier to 
keep in order. 


Hosts to Baseball Writers 


Elaborate preparations were made for 
entertaining writers who attended the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Professional Baseball 
Leagues in Buffalo, December 6-10. The 
official committee named to welcome vis- 
iting newspaper men included William 
J. Kelly and William S. Coughlin of 
the Buffalo Courier, W. Horace Lerch 
and Walter C. Mason, Express; Edward 
Tranter, Enquirer; John L. Kelly, 
Times; James B. Parke, Jr., News; and 
Charles J. Murray,’Commercial. Visit- 
ing newspaper men named to act with 
the committee were Jack Veick, New 
York; Fred Turbeyville, Baltimore; W. 
E, Dickerson, Grand Rapids; and W. C. 
McMullen, Hamilton, Ont. 


Perfumer Buys Figaro 


Paris, Nov. 25.—The Figaro has 
changed hands. M. Coty, perfume mer- 
chant, who is the new owner, said that 
he intends to make certain radical 
changes in the management and editorial 
direction of this famous French daily. 








—Interested in 
Selling Cobblers— 


This Cue 


—that when he comes 
into the Baltimore market, if 
he sends his representative 
to call first at THE NEWS 
and THE AMERICAN, he 


can get our copyrighted 
Route List of Baltimore 
Cobblers. 


of introduction asking for it. 


DAN A. CARROLL. 
Eastera “presentative 
150 Naseae Street 

New York 


———— 








Give Your Hometown 
Manufacturer 


This Guide, like all our 
Lists of various lines, will save a portion of his initial distribu- 
tion expenses, since it contains, as a result of our personal checkup, 
only active, live prospects that can be called on in no other 
order so completely, so expeditiously, and with so little effort lost 
in retracing steps, going back and forth over the same ground, etc. 


This list is available to any manufacturer whether he advertises 
in Baltimore or not, provided he sends his representative to us with a letter 
And your suggestion in this respect will 
render him a service certain of real appreciation. 


Combined circulation, daily and Sunday, 180,000; Rates 
on 1,000 line contract, 30c daily, 35c Sunday. 
Rotogravure, 35c per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


J. E. LUTZ. 
A Lapeer Western Representative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Advertiatng Massager Chicago 
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One of 
Many —— 





This time from A. L. Shuman, Advertising 
Manager and Treasurer, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. It is gratifying to EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER to note the number or repre- } 
sentative American Newspapers which are } 
making early reservations of space. 
! 
| 





Editor & Publisher 
Suite 1117 World Bldg. 
New York City 


Gentlemen:- 

Please reserve @ page for us 
in the 1922 Year Book and advise 
us date for copy 


The 1921 Year Book has been 
one of the best works of refer- 


ence I have ever seen. 


yndicates, 
News Services, 
Equipment Manutacturers 


Please Make Note of the 
Last Paragraph 





More substantial backing 
to our claim that your } 
advertisement in the 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK NUMBER | 


is your representative among the news- 
papers for twelve full months. i 
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GOLD SHOWERS CEASE 
IN BIG CITIES 


Hearst and McCormick-Patterson Con- 
tests in New York and Chicago 
Ended on Request of 
Postmaster General 











“Lady Luck” and “Christmas Cheer 
Checks” passed into history in New 
York and Chicago last Sunday when 
Postmaster General Hays requested the 
New York American and Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, owned by William 
R. Hearst, and the Chicago Tribune and 
New York Daily News, owned by R. R. 
McCormick and J. M. Patterson, to dis- 
continue their distribution of sums to- 
talling a million dollars to readers hold- 
ing lucky number coupons. 

Immediate acquiescence was voiced 
by Mr. Hearst and Messrs. McCormick 
and Patterson in the request of Mr. 
Hays, which was sent in the following 
telegram : 


Messrs. R. R. McCormick and J. M. Pat 
terson, editors and publishers Chicago Tribune 
and Daily News, New York. 

very earnestly request you consider the 
advisability of discontinuing the contest now 
being conducted in your papers. I am making 
the same request of Mr. Hearst and will ap- 
preciate it very much if you will co-operate 
with me. 


A similar telegram was sent to Mr. 
Hearst. 

The Sunday issues of the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Daily News 
carried the following reply: 


“In compliance with the request of Post- 
master General Will H. Hays, published above 
the Chicago Tribune and the Daily News of 
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and said that they were forced to enter 
it because their competitors seemed to 
have the approval of city officials and the 
reading public in their conduct of the 
campaigns. 

Neither of the publishers interested 
nor Postmaster General Hays have given 
any hint as to what actuated Mr. Hays 
request, but along Park Row, it is be- 
lieved that none of the papers concerned 
found it unwelcome. 


FEEDERS CUT $1.00 A WEEK 


Last of New York Job Printing Wage 
Scales Adjusted 


Wage adjustments for the 20,000 work- 
ers in the book and job printing trade 
in New York were completed this week 
when Dr. William M. Leiserson, as ar- 
bitrator, handed down a decision reduc- 
ing the wages of 2.800 press assistants 
and feeders $1 a week, to $36.50. The 
employers had asked for a $2.50 wage 
reduction, and the union maintained that 
no decrease was justified. Dr. Leiserson 
said he based his decision entirely on the 
change in the cost of living which had 
taken place since the last wage adjust- 
ment in April, 1921. He decided that the 
economic condition of the industry was 
not in itself good enough to warrant an 
increase in wages or bad enough to 
force a decrease. 

In a decision handed down last week 
the $50 a week wage scale of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6 was continued for an- 
other year. Pressmen’s Union No. 51 
received a’cut of $2 a week on the de- 





Auto Show in Birmingham 


The “closed car show” put on by the 
Birmingham News in co-operation with 
Birmingham automobile dealers is at- 
tracting much attention this week. The 
News issued a show section Sunday 
morning, carrying many hundreds of 
inches of advertising from dealers who 
are exhibiting cars at the show. The 
show is not only a good example of 
newspaper enterprise, but has proved a 
money-making plan for the News and a 
business stimulant for the automobile 
dealers. Many persons’ have visited the 
closed car exhibits and automobile men 
will probably be able to trace many sales 
directly to the show or their advertise- 
ments in the News. The closed car sea- 
son has just begun in Birmingham, due 
to the unusually warm fall. 


Addresses Pittsburgh Ad Club 


Frank A. Arnold, director of the for- 
eign service department of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York, and national chair- 
man of the export committee of the Am- 
erican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, spoke on export advertising before 
the Pittsburgh Advertising Club on De- 
cember 6 and the Akron and Cleveland 
Advertising Clubs on December 7. On 
December 9, Mr. Arnold addressed the 
Western Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies on “The 
Development of Export Advertising.” 
He will make an address on “How to 


Develop Foreign Advertising” 
the New England Council of the AA 
A.A. on December 14. 


With National Guard Paper 


A new monthly magazine the Guards. 
devoted to the interests of the 
Ohio National Guard, will appear Janu. 
ary 1 at Forest, Ohio. 
organized with a capital of $5,000 by 
Dr. G. A. Zimmerman, Ed. N. Albert ang 
David L. Cook, of Forest, and Attorney 
Foster E. King and Ivan Johnson, 9 
Johnson is city editor of th 
Kenton News-Republican. 
will be designed by Harry Westerman, 
cartoonist and artist of the Columby 
Ohio State Journal. 


























Host to High School Students 


The Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sup 
was host to the Current Events club of 
the Lawrenceville high school last week 
The students were taken through th 
They also had the opportunity of seeing 
how their group picture was made into 
i reproduced in the 


New Home for Pt. Arthur News 
Arthur Evening News lat 
week moved into its new building, which 
ck, in the center of the bus- 












































New York will discontinue drawing of cheer- .;.; Sf as ret: > ¢ . = Pini 
ahodie atiae Gadie.” cision of Prof. W illiam E. Ogburn of os, 

Mr. H or Columbia. The other eight unions in the | ‘“~ 

: r. “ earst a secs york: trade agreed with the employers to ac LA 

“s wi assuredly discontinue the contest ., a 2 7 rants eae 
immediately at your request These contests cept a $2.50 per week cut. The new 7 


have frequently co held before oy — wage scale now stands: Compositors, 
papers throughout the country and ave been ¢c7. 2.1; _ _ "Q ° ae aia 
adjudged within the law and previous Post 30 ; cylinder pre ssmen, $44; press feed- 
9 ce regulations. <<" if the ee in ers, $36.50; job pressmen, $38; paper 
the contests when held by papers o arge . a <n. 1: 

circulation is such as to inconvenience the cutters, $36.50; bookbinders, $36, and 
Post Office Department, which is so ably. and hindery women, $24. 

efficiently conducted under your administra- , r 

tion, the contest surely should be terminated 
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as harmful to the morals of the com- deaths of two members of the Hartford 5 
munity by ministers in New York and (Conn.) Times composing room Decem- a - 
Chicago, started with the Chicago Her- ber 4. David Durie, 53 years old, a lino- 
ald-Examiner several weeks ago, as told type operator for the past fifteen years, 
in Eprtor & PusiisHer last week. The died after an operation performed last 
Tribune countered two weeks ago with week. William H. Wheldon died the 
similar contest, offering more — same day after an operation for appen- 
in prizes, and the Hearst paper “met .. .: ; 

dicitis. He was foreman of the com- 


the raise.” . 
posing room at the old Hartford Globe 









Baltimore’s In igen 


Show a Healthy Growth 


@ The amount of capital employed in Baltimore in- 
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In New York, the American started 








with an offer of $100,000 in prizes. The 2% was on the make-up at the Times dustries increased from $177,301,000 in 1914 to =. 
News followed with a $50,000 contest, '°* ica ates aiietec $536,482,000 in 1921. This is an increase of over torg 
the total prizes in,which were last week Hype ’ 200 per cent. Adolp 
raised to $600,000, with a hint of more . neve ~~ mate eats @ During the past two years 192 new industries, part 
if necessary. Both in New York and The Polish National Daily, Chicago, employing over 28,000 hands, have located in Bal- Hoy 
Chicago, the McCormick-Patterson pap- this week put on a weekly four-page timeare. per 


ers condemned the contest as “rotten” comic section in colors. 
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: @ The line of least resistance to this growing market, at 
= =i) the only advertising line needed to secure confidence els 
ie and patronage in Maryland’s big city, is THE BAL- ~” 
6é ° 93 4 ° t TIMORE SUN, whose net paid daily (morning and of 
Dominant’’ Circulation ' he 0 


evening) circulation now exceeds 221,000. * 


@ Ask our Service Department for the facts about he m 
the Baltimore market in relation to your product. dy 
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is a meaningless claim unless supported by figures 
that don’t lie. A Hollister Circulation Campaign | 
has often made dominance a_ whole truth. | 












We've just added over 10,000 new subscribers 
for The Washington Post. How many do you 
need? 


HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
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orner turned will find them plainly set 
orth in the history. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 








SPAPERS that have lived ac- 
cording to elementary principles of 
jeir founder over a period of seventy 
qats are rarae aves in the annals of 
American journalism, as in other 
janches of nineteenth and twentieth 
entury civilization. Success has come 
gmany newspapers which follow paths 
fr from those travelled mainly in 1851, 
gd failure has been the reward of 
gme which could not abandon the old 
fr the new, but there is one outstand- 
ag American journal which, in prin- 
gle, is guided by the rules laid down 
gthe middle of the last century. Its 
gory, related by Elmer Davis in the 
fistory of the New York Times, 
51-1921,” is of interest to workers in 
wery corner of the newspaper field and 
students of newspaper development. 
Mr. Davis, a member of the Times 
ditorial staff, tells a straightforward 
dory, narrating facts and explaining 
fem in the light of surrounding cir- 
qamstances. He leaves self-awarded 
empliments to those who like them. His 
pening chapter draws a picture of 
Henry G. Raymond and George Jones 
they were when they put their expe- 
ence and their financial resources into 

Times in 1851, and tells an illum- 
jmting, though brief, narrative of the 
japer’s. progress in the decade before 
te War of the Rebellion. It is a good 
kposition of American newspaper 
(tice in the days before ocean grey- 
ounds, cables, radio, machine composi- 
fon and whirlwind printing presses. 
| Military censors were also in the fu- 
a when the Times sent its men to 
Civil War battlefields and printed news 
f battles four and five days before 
Washington had heard from the com- 
manding officers, as told in Mr. Davis’ 
hapter on “Civil War and Reconstruc- 
fon.” Double-page reproductions of 
ine Times’ stories of great news events 
bf the war and post-war days lend in- 
est and give value to the book as a 
istory of contemporary journalism, The 
e treatment is followed in the long 
tory of the Times’ first “crusade”— 
hat against “Boss” Tweed in New York 
ity politics—which reached its consum- 
mation just 50 years ago. Discussion of 
he Times’ part in the turbulent national 
dlitics from 1872 to 1884 and of the 
riod of transition in the paper’s his- 
pry from 1884, through the days of 
mancial trouble following the death of 
eorge Jones, until its purchase by 
Adolph S. Ochs in 1896, conclude 
Part I. 
How Mr. Ochs became owner of the 
per is familiar through oft-repeated 
lling to readers of Eprror & PusLisHER, 
mt those who want the close-up de- 
ails of how ends were met and the 


history of the development of the busi- 
ness affairs of the Times in the past 
twenty-five years offers a good deal of 
instruction and interest; it is the story 
of the rise of a paper exemplifying cer- 
tain principles from destitution to a de- 
gree of prosperity almost without paral- 
lel, and one which seemed to a good many 
newspaper men beyond the reach of a 
paper conducted on those principles. 

“Moreover, the editorial character of 
the Times has always been pretty much 
the same, in prosperity and in adversity. 
In 1851, in 1871, in 1884 and in 1921, it 
was a sober, conservative, dignified pa- 
per, always American, with its special 
position in the esteem of readers who 
valued. sobriety of discussion and in- 
telligent and balanced judgment.” 
Besides a catalog of the great news 
events of the past two decades and of the 
inventions which have lent themselves to 
the American press for the presenta- 
tion of great news, Mr. Davis takes up 
a number of charges that have been cur- 
rent against American journalism since 
the muck-raking days of ten or twelve 
years ago and makes a good case in re- 
buttal. In the chapter on “Some As- 
pects of Business Policy,” he outlines 
several instances when the publisher of 
the Times had refused to enter into ar- 
rangements by which the paper would be 
widely distributed by persons or organi- 
zations which were pleased with its -con- 
tents. The policy of having as subscrib- 
ers only people who desire the paper, 
who want it, and who know why they 
want it entailed the corollary of pro- 
tecting those subscribers against abuse 
of their confidence. 

Several attempts at coercion of the 
Times in its news, editorial and busi- 
ness policies by advertisers, are nar- 
rated by the historian, with apparently 
conclusive proof that the Times is not 
published primarily for the advertiser 
and that its duty to its readers de- 
mands that news be given the right of 
way. “If it is morally dishonest to per- 
mit advertisers to dictate the policies 
of the paper, it is likewise commer- 
cially ruinous in the long run,” con- 
cludes Mr. Davis. “There are readers 
who can be fooled all the time, but the 
Times does not appeal to very many of 
that class.” 


Utah Carriers Are Paper’s Employes 

Satt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 4—The 
Attorney General of Utah has decided 
that newspaper carriers are employees 
of their papers within the meaning of 
the state workmen’s compensation act. 
The opinion was solicited by the State 
Industrial commission on behalf of the 
Deseret News. “There are elements in 
the contract between the News and its 
carriers which indicate that the carriers 
are independent contractors, in which 
case they would not be entitled to com- 
pensation benefits in case of injury,” 
said Mr. Cluff. “But viewing the con- 
tract as a whole we think that the rela- 
tion of employer and employee exists.” 








It is hinted at in 
e opening words of the second part 
hen Mr. Davis, after stating that “in 
he modern history of the art of getting 
d presenting news, the Times has a 
ominent part,” continues: 

“Another department of the paper, 
ibordinate but essential, also claims a 
hare of interest. In the time of Ray- 
ond and Jones. the volume of business 
ren of the most successful paper was 
mall, by modern standards, and its 
itganization had none of the intricacy 
Mf development essential for the paper 
f today. Nor weve the ethical stand- 
ds of the mid-nineteenth century as 
acting as those of today. 

“The modern newspaper has to find 
tvenue, free from subvention of any 
ind and particularly in the shape of 
litical patronage, to provide for the 
Mormous expenditures for news. The 


Milton Shale Buys Weekly 
Milton R. Shale of Springboro, Pa., 
purchased the Atlantic Highlands (N. J.) 
Weekly Journal from Berggren & Son 
December 5. Mr. Shale and his wife 
will move to Atlantic Highlands and 
take charge of the property at once. 





Cragin Heads Joplin Globe 


J. A. Cragin has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Joplin (Mo.) Globe Pub- 
lishing Company, succeeding A. H. 


Rogers, who died in March, 1920. 








ILLINOIS 








Illinois is, in a commercial sense, the 
pivotal state of the Middle West. 


Not only in population but in 
influence Illinois dominates with an 
unquestioned authority, spreading its 
influence into neighboring states. 


Such a state—a hub state—is a good 
state to start a localized, territorial 
advertising campaign for business. 


Tremendously effective co-opera- 
tion; splendidly influential news- 
papers; up to the minute stores; a 
particularly live market, Illinois is one 
of the most important market groups 
in the Union, and Illinois daily news- 
papers, as listed here, offer the motive 
power that will put any well mer- 
chandized campaign over the top in 
splendid shape. 








Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
{Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 








Ratefor Rate for 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 
Bloomington Pantagraph ..... (M) 17,718 .05 .05 
Chicago Evening American....(E) 395,427 .60 .60 
Chicago Herald-Examiner .... (M) 359,386 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (S) 738,788 .85 .85 
{Chicago Daily Journal....... (E) 116,829 .26 .24 
*The Chicago Daily News.....-. (E) 395,665 .65 .65 
{Chicago Evening Post ......- (E) 44,021 .25 12 
Chicago Tribune ........--- (M) 483,272 -70 -70 
Chicago Tribune .......-..-- (S) 801,881 1.00 1,00 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald .......(E) 1,988 .02 .02 
*Moline Dispatch ........--- (E) 9,732 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 29,051 an .09 
Peoria Star ........--eeee0: (E) 23,876 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus........--- (E) 9,255 .04 .04 
Sterling Gazette .........--- (E) 4,999 .03 .03 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





Acorn Adv. Agency, 132 Nassau street, 
New York. Sending out copy and orders for 
the Empress Manufacturing Company; placing 
advertising for the United Beverage Company, 
200 West 34th street, New York, Philade phia, 
Chicago and Baltimore, 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Will make up lists in January 
for Pittsburgh Water Heater Company, Pitts- 
burgh: making 4,130-line contracts for the Life 
Extension Bureau. 

Lloyd Back and Killian, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Have obtained the account of David 
Strong Company, wearing apparel. Copy is 
now being placed in mail order, women’s and 
farm weeklies and monthlies, as well as cer- 
tain newspapers. 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Sending out orders for Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale. Will shortly make up lists 
for Columbia Graphophone Company. 

Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., 445 
Henry Bldg., Seattle. Will make up lists in 
January for West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Seattle. 

John D. Boyle, Inc., 562 5th avenue, New 
York. Has secured accounts of 1. Miller & 
Sons, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
of women’s and children’s shoes, New York 
and Chicago; Pickslay & Co., jewelers; Jacob 
Cohen & Sons, “Character Clothes.” The Na- 
tional Drug Stores have retained John D. 
Soyle. Inc., as merchandising and advertising 
counsel. 

Brandt Advertising Agency, 8 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for the Crown Chemical Company. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Kresge Bldg.. 
Detroit. Reported to be handling account of 
the Detroit Stove Works, “Jewell” stoves and 
ranges, Detroit. 

R. C. Buchanan Company, 246-53 I. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles. Placing the fol- 
lowing accounts: California Alfalfa Products 
Company, W. C. Cunningham, Colvin Manu- 
facturing Company, and the California Sprayer. 

Capital Advertising Company, |!0 West 
40th street, New York. Placing orders with 
Speqepets in Newark, N. J.; Albany, N. Y., 
and Des Moines for the E. C. Rich Company, 
“Rich's Wine Jelly,” 29 9th avenue, New York. 

Carr & Columbia, Inc., 200 5th avenue, 
New York. Handling advertising for C. G. 
Gunther's Sons, furriers, New York. 

Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Mutual Bldg., Rich- 
mond, and 366 Madison avenue, New York. 
Reported will use some New York state news- 
papers for Check-Neal Coffee Company, ‘‘Max- 
well House” coffee and tea, Nashville, Hous- 
ton, Jacksonville, Richmond and New York. 

_Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Making 2,600-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Louisville & Nashville Rail 
road. 

Charles Advertising Service, 25 East 26th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
Southern papers for Norwegian Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Company, 17 State street, New York. 

Chartered Advertising Corporation, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York. lacing orders 
with newspapers in the vicinity of New York 
for Sun River Chemical Company, 1914 Broad- 
way. New York. 

_W. K. Cochrane Advertising Agency, 30 
North Dearborn street, Chicago. Will make 
up lists in January for Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany, Kewanee, III. 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, 354 Milwaukee 
street, Milwaukee. Will make up lists during 
January for Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 
“National Aluminum Pressure Cookers,” Ball 
street, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Creske-Everitt, Inc., 33 West 42d street, 
New York. Will use 13 insertions in roto- 
Rravure newspapers for the Fiske Iron Works. 

Critchfield & Co., 223 West Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago. Planning campaign for The Ameri- 
can Drug and Press Association, Decorah, 
Towa Planning extensive campaign for Ed 


Price & Co., 
Chicago. 


wholesale merchant tailors, 


J. H. Cross Company, 214 South 


street, Philadelphia. Reported will use news- 
papers early in January for Super-Safety Ink 
Corporation, 219 West 27th street, New York. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, Interna- 
tional Life Bldg., St. Louis. Placing orders 
with some Middle West newspapers for Mal- 
linck-Rodt Chemical Works. 

Diener & Dorskind Agency, 1393 Broad- 
way, New York. Placing advertising for Union 
Special Rubber Company, “Union Heart’ cord 
tires, 112 North LaSalle street, Chicago and 
New York. 

Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, 315 
Marquette street, Minneapolis, Making 5,000- 
line contracts with newspapers for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills. 

George L. Dyer Company, Inc., 42 Broad- 
way, New York. Usually makes up lists in 
January for Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
41 West Ist street, Boston. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Making up lists for 1922 
for I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company. 

F. A. Gray Advertising Agency, Gray 
Bidg., Kansas City. Sending out 26-line orders 
to run 28 times for Stunz Laboratories. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Handling ac- 
count and contemplating newspaper campaign 
for J. Wiss & Sons Company, Newark, N. J., 
shears and cutlery; also handling account of 
Theodore R. N. Gerdes, ventilating systems, 
105 Bank street, New York. 

Green-Lucas Company, Exchange Place 
and South streets, Baltimore. Will place the 
following accounts: Tin Decorating Company, 
fancy tinware, Baltimore; Sterling Drug Com- 
pany, “Vaporeze Salve,’ Baltimore, and Amer- 
ican Motor School, Washington, D. C. 

Hall & Parker Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Starting a campaign in business papers for the 
E. T. Fraim Lock Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Hanser Agency, 60! Broad street, New- 
ark, N. Jj. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
M. Samuels & Co. 

E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making up newspaper 
lists for Corn Products Company. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Art Lamp 
Manufacturing Company, “‘Almco” lamps, Chi- 
cago, and 306 5th avenue, New York. 

W. S. Hill Company, 8 West 40th street, 
New York. Reported will shortly place orders 
with newspapers for Ward Baking Company, 
bread and cakes, Southern Blvd., and East 
143d street, New York, and Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Horn & Livingston Agency, 413 First Na- 
tional Bank Bidg., San Francisco. Placing 
large copy with newspapers in various sections 
for Elker Oil Co., stocks. 

E. T. Howard Company, Inc., 117 West 
46th street, New York. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Phillip Jones 
Corporation, “Van Heusen Collars.” 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Placing advertising for the Master 
Hand Publishing Company, “Boys’ Library,” 
New Haven, Conn. 

Seth Kamsler Company, Inc., 1123 Broad- 
way, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for United Waist 
League of America, 29 East 32d street, New 
York. 

Henry Knott, Inc., 
Boston. 


Watch. 
Lamport & McDonald, J. M. S. Blidg¢., 


South Bend, Ind. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for Indiana Alumi- 
num Ware Company, “Dura-bilt” aluminum 
ware, Elkhart, Ind. 


Lincoln Adv. Service, 311! 5th avenue, 
New York. Sending out orders to run‘ 13- 
times for E. Forquinon 


H. K. McCann Company, 6! Broadway, 
New York. Reported will place orders with 
newspapers generally for Nut Butter Com- 
pany, “‘Nucoa,”” nut butter, Woolworth Bldg., 


739 Boylston street, 
Making up lists for the Waltham 


12th New York. 





These Nine Michigan Dailies 
During November Subscribed For 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER 
FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 


Detroit Journal 
Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 

Saginaw News-Courier 


Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Times Tribune 
Muskegon Chronicle 


Ann Arbor Times News 


With its reliable staff covering every great foreign center and with 
its concentration of eleven authoritative correspondents in the Far 
East this Service has unequalled facilities for giving the foreign 


reactions on problems before 


the International 


Conference on 


Armament and Far Eastern Questions. 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. K. McCann Company, 45! Montgom- 
ery street, San Francisco. Has secured the 
following accounts: Lane Hospital, San Fran- 


cisco; Simon Millinery Supply. Company, 
“‘Meadowbrook Hats’; Witter Medical Springs; 
Western States Life Insurance Company; 


Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Company; Doble 
Steam Motors. 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 


Wabash avenue, Chicago. Reported to be 
handling advertising for <A. Stein & Co., 
“Paris” garters and “Hickory” children’s 
garters. 

R. A. Mathews Adv. Agency, 110 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. ee 2,000 line 
contracts with newspapers for the Hinkle Med- 


icine Company of Mayfield, Ky. 
Mid-Continent Advertising Agency, Dallas 

County Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Using about 

thirty newspapers in Texas and Louisiana for 


the International Coffee Company, Houston, 
Tex. 
Missouri Engine Company, 2806 North 


llth street, St. Louis, “‘Missouri Oil Engines.” 
Will make up lists during January and place 
advertising direct. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 8th street 
and LaSalle avenue, Minneapolis. Reported to 
be handling advertising for the Oliver Type- 
writer Company, New York and Chicago. 


B. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y._ Placing advertising for Tryon Knit- 
ting Mills, “‘To-an-Fro” underwear, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 

Porter, Eastman & Byrne Company, 22 
West Monroe street, Chicago. Placing orders 
with newspapers in various sections for Lite 
Products Corporation, “Tite Lite,” Chicago. 
Using 21 line ads in farm papers for R. H. 
Shumway. ’ 


Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 40th 
street, New York. Reported will send out 
copy on contracts to newspapers for Conklin 
Pen Manufacturing Company, fountain pens, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, 
Bldg., Chicago. 
for “Lubrex,” 


Wrigley 
Planning national campaign 
E. Edelmann & Co., Chicago. 


L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street, 
Baltimore. Making new contracts for the 
Resinol Chemical Company. 


Schiele Adv. Agency, Central National 


ry 


Bank Bldg., St. Louis. Making 2,800-ling cop, 
tracts for the Dixie Mills Company. 
Scott & Scott, 220 West 42d street, Ney 


York. Sending out orders covering advertising 
of the Albro Company and the Golden Raven 
Company. 


Frank Seaman, 470 4th avenue, New Yo 
Reported will shortly place orders with news. 
papers for Mint Products Company, “Lif, 
aver Pepomint,”’ Portchester, N. Y. 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, 60 High street, 
Boston. Reported to be_ placing advertisi 
for Deep Sea Fisheries, Inc., “Chilpak” 
“Ambassador” fish, New York, Boston and 
Rockland, Me.; handling ons for Slater 
& Morrill, Inc., South Braintree, Mass, 

Strang & Prosser Adv. Agency, Empire 
Bidg., Seattle. Handling advertising for th 
Neft Safety Nife Company, Seattle. 

Stoneton Advertising Agency, Hallowell, 
Me. Sending out orders for Dr. Clearwater. 

Sullivan & Pallen, Inc., 3 East 38th street, 
New York. Handling advertising for F, R 
Arnold & Co., tale powder and perfume, } 
West 22nd street, New York. 

Thresher Advertising Agency, |36 Liberty 
street, New York. Sending out page adye. 
tisements for Colgate & Co. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Mad. 
son avenue, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers that have rotogravure sections for 
Cheramy, Inc., “Cappi” Perfume, 102 Weg 
72nd street, New York. 

Louis V. Urmy, 4! Park Row, New York 
Making 500-line yearly contracts with farm 
papers for the DeLaval Separator Company, 

Walkley Company, 34! 5th avenue, New 
York. Handling advertising for the Indepen- 
ent Starch Company, “Fluffy Ruffles” stare), 
204 Franklin street, New York. 

Western Advertising Agency, Inc., Baker 
Block, Racine, Wis. Will make up lists during 
January for Wisconsin Electric Company, Ry 
cine, Wis. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood, Lexington Bi 
Baltimore. Handling accounts of Peerless Food 
Products, ‘‘Petko,” an instant jelly product and 
the Federal Drug & Chemical Company, Bal. 
timore. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood, Oliver Ditson 
3ldg., Boston. Handling accounts of the 
I. S. C. Steamship Lines; J. M. Fisher Com 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.; Weeden, Johnson § 
Co., Inc., Quincy, Mass. 
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Valuable floor 
space saved 


With the Ludlow System for 
Display you save two-thirds 
on floor space 


A mighty big item 


Four twenty-case cabinets (80 
faces) and two Ludlows occu- 
py space 10x 20 feet 


necessary for any other dis- 
play system of like production 


How much is your floor 
space worth? 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Office, 606 World Bldg., New York. 


The Ludlow is a system for display 
composition on slugs—I12 to 60 point 


the floor space 








LUDLOW QUALITY SLUGS ABOVE 8 POINT 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 








tema of the Newswriters’ 
Union No. 3 of Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently nominated officers. There is only 


me contest, that for delegate to the 
¢ L. U. Steve McDonald, who was 
formerly identified with newspapers 


here, and who is president of the C.L.U. 
is being opposed for re-election to that 
body. If defeated he will lose his of- 
fee in the central body. Edward J. 
Hart of the Times, was nominated for 
president; A. J. Gill of the Times for 
treasurer, and Tom J. Brislin of the 
Times, recording secretary. Harold My- 
ers of the Republican has been nominated 
for the vice-presidency. 

The Mid-Winter meeting of the North 
Carolina Press Association will meet in 
the Robert E. Lee Hotel in Winston- 
Salem, January 5 and 6, 1922. The pro- 
gram will deal with the practical, every- 
day problems facing the daily and weekly 
newspaper publishers, and a_ record- 
breaking attendance is expected. The 
president of the association, J. B. Sher- 
rill, of the Concord Tribune, and the 
secretary, Miss Beatrice Cobb, of the 
Morgarton News-Herald, are now ar- 
ranging the program. 

The Newspaper Club of Boston will 
celebrate the organization’s 37th birth- 
day on January 5. A committee, headed 
by William D. Sullivan of the Boston 
Globe, was appointed to arrange the pro- 
gram. “Four new members were elected : 
Lawrence J. Sweeney and William J. 
Robinson of the Globe, T. Frank Joyce 
of the Associated Press and Herbert L. 
Baldwin of the Post. 

Two classes in advertising, with fifty 
students in each, have been organized by 
The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia. 
Actual work on the courses will begin 
the first Wednesday in January. One 
class is for beginners and the other for 
more advanced students. The two cur- 
triculums will embrace a complete study 
of every phase of advertising. Philip 
Kind is chairman of the club’s educa- 
tional committee in charge of the work. 

A number of the newspaper workers 
in Philadelphia provided the entertain- 
ment at a Club Night given at the Pen 
and Pencil Club, December 1. Those on 
the programme included Jay House, 
Miss Helen Stockley, William McLoon, 
Joseph McGlynn, Harry Nason, Steve 
O'Grady, and Morris Ware. 


The Oregon Writers Association held 
its annual banquet at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, November 30. Fred 
Lockley, assistant publisher of the Ore- 
gon Journal, was toastmaster and ad- 
dresses were made by Samuel C. Lan- 
caster, John B. Horner, Mable Holmes 
Parsons, Guy Fitch Phelps, Eva Emery 
Dye, Dennis Stovall, and Anne Shan- 
non Monroe. 





DINNER INVITATIONS FAVORITE 
READING 


(Continued from page 6) 





all that’s devastating the 
correspondents. The vast silences beat 
on the ear-drums with turbulent rau- 
cousness. If Washington is frequently 
a news-Sahara, it does not follow that 
its standing as a city of conversation is 
imperiled. Diplomatic usage calls for a 
tich and abundant verbiage in imparting 
absolutely no information. It takes agile 
minds to climb through these word bar- 
tages and occasionally retrieve an ad- 
Mission that yesterday’s weather was per- 
haps sultry—not to be quoted, you know. 
and no names mentioned, but a sort of 


That isn’t 
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& Publisher 


personal, strictly unofficial and tentative 
observation. 

Getting the utter “lowdown” on wheth- 
er a certain eminent statesman’s first 
name is Giuseppe, Iyesato or Marcelle 
is another tax on the ingenuity of those 
who run and write—sometimes in the in- 
verse application of the last mentioned 
verbs. It’s a race that seldom leads any- 
where. 

The Netherlands Minister entertained 
the correspondents at a reception and the 
Italian Ambassador had them for din- 
ner. There was a very delightful recep- 
tion at the Moran House where the 
Chinese delegation is housed. That par- 
ty was the only one where the corre- 
spondents had any responsibility beyond 
enjoyment of an evening. Two of them 
were called on for: speeches. 

Lord Riddell had more than 100 Ameri- 
can and foreign correspondents to din- 
ner to meet Mr. Balfour and Ambassa- 
dor Geddes. In addition there have been 
lunches, formal and informal, almost 
daily so that correspondents from all 
corners of the earth have come to know 
one another better than ever before. 

The whole scheme of social activity 
has worked in with the thought which 
actuated the Standing Committee of 
Correspondents throughout its work of 
arranging the press facilities for the 
Conference. There has been developed 
an intimacy of contact and a spirit of 
co-operation genuinely novel in the asso- 
ciations of international conferences. 

The Standing Committee with the 
splendid co-operation of the Department 
of State and the various national dele- 
gations decided to throw the corre- 
spondents into one general work room, 
to have common meeting places and to 
avert national groupings in the seating 
arrangments in the Conference. There 
was room for some doubt as to the work- 
ing out of that plan, but the results to 
date appear to have justified the most 
senguine hopes. 

There have been some very notable en- 
tertainments given in honor of the Ameri- 
can and visiting correspondents. The 
Japanese were the first to start the social 
functions. That delightful “get togeth- 
er” dinner given by Sadio Saburi, sec- 
retary of the Japanese Embassy, was fol- 
lowed by the reception of Baron Shide- 
hara, the Ambassador, to enable the cor- 
respondents of all nations to meet the 
Japanese delegates. 

Ambassador Jusserand has given in 
behalf of the French a dinner, a recep- 
tion and a tea to which the correspond- 
ents have been invited. Each of the 
trio of affairs has been distinguished by 
special color. 


A. B. C. Directors Meet 


A meeting of the board of directors 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations was 
being held as Eptror & PuBLISHER went 
to press. No meeting was held in No- 
vember, and the business which was to 
have been transacted at that meeting 
came up at the December session. 


Carriel Opens Los Angeles Agency 

Cruse Carriel, formerly advertising! 
manager of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
Hawaii, and the Japan Times, Tokio, 
has opened an advertising agency in 
Los Angeles. 





Tells History of the Oat 


The H-O Cereal Company, Buffalo, is 
sending out a series of bulletins on ce- 
real subjects for the information of 
writers on food matters, directors of 
food departments of newspapers and 
magazines, and dietitians. It also goes 
generally to the grocery jobbing trade 
of the United States. The first bulletin 
goes into the history of the oat. 
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WISCONSIN 


Production of Honey High 


Wisconsin can boast of a greater 
honey production per colony than any 
other state east of the Rockies. Her 
bees have exceeded by 66 per cent 
the average colony return for the 
United States for the past twenty 
years. 


In addition to the lead per colony, 
Wisconsin has kept her “place in the 
sun” in total production. 


Wisconsin is the “Land of Oppor- 
tunity,” not only to the farmer, bee- 
keeper or stockgrower---but to any 
National Advertiser. In Wisconsin 
you get concentration of buying units 
in a few chief centers. These daily 
newspapers are exceptionally produc- 
tive, as they reach the buying class. 








Circula- Rate for 
tion 5,000 lines 

Oe a ee ee ee ee (E) 7,900 .045 

Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (M&E) 8,757 .035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter .........-.--- (E) 5,801 .03 
Gestetes TOG. So kleine ds stn cttides (E) 6,238 .03 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,111 .05 
*Milwaukee Journal ..............+-+: (E) 111,862 .20 
*Milwaukee Journal ...............-.. (S) 87,593 .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............-- (M&E) 83,864 14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ...........-.----; (S) 63,545 14 

*Superior Telegram ..........------ (E) 17,588 -055 

Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times....... (S) 8,000 .045 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
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DEATH OF A BAD SCHEME 


N the world of journalism nearly everybody is 
glad that the lottery scheme inaugurated recently 
by Chicago and New York newspapers has been 

knocked in the head. The publishers are glad be- 
cause between them it means the saving of a million 
dollars in cash which, through competition, they had 
obligated themselves to distribute among their read- 
ers. Other publishers of newspapers are glad be- 
cause, had the scheme proved as successful as its 
promoters expected, it would mean that they, too, 
would have been forced to give away large sums of 
money for increases in circulation that probably, at 
best, would only have been of a temporary character. 


Apart from these considerations, and even of more 
serious importance, is the evil effect that the distri- 
bution of such large sums of money, if continued, 
would have had upon the younger and more im- 
pressionable part of the public. It would undoubtedly 
have inculcated in the minds of the young people the 
idea of getting something for nothing; it would have 
encouraged the gambling spirit; it would have been 
a boon to makers of books on the races; it would 
have discouraged thrift and substituted for it ex- 
travagance; it would have furnished convincing sup- 
port for the argument that the newspapers are 
willing to endanger public morals to gain their own 
ends. 

It is the duty of the press to promote and main- 
tain the highe.t ideals in human conduct; to warn 
the public against tendencies that are destructive of 
society or of government; to build up rather than 
tear down, unless the tearing down has for its object 
the erection of a better structure. 

There is a higher law than the law inscribed upon 
the statute books of a state or nation—the law of 
conscience. 


WHITE PAPER AND ITS WASTE 


EWSPRINT paper, after January 1, will be 
available on contracts at from $70 to $75 per 
ton, f.o.b mill, according to the announcements 

of the leading manufacturers. This price is lower 
than any since the Federal authorities intervened in 
1917 and fixed the rate which the manufacturers in- 
duced the publishers to forego in 1920 under the 
threat of being left without supply in case the Senate 
accepted the Versailles Treaty and ended the war 
and Federal price-fixing. It is lower than the 
war price, by a small fraction, but the newsprint 
bills of publishers are considerably higher than they 
were in 1916 when paper contracted for at $50 to 
$60 per ton meant paper laid on the sidewalk out- 
side the pressroom at that price. 

Paying $70 to $75 per ton for their newsprint, 
plus freight and handling charges, publishers are in 
no position to talk of one-cent street sales and cut- 
throat competition for mail circulation, as many in 
all sections of the country are doing. The lessons 
of the war were hard-learned and the learners swore 
never would they return to the old waste of white 
paper in their efforts to write fat figures on their 
circulation statements. 

Of even more dubious hue as a business proposi- 
tion is the attraction for rural readers contained in 
the following statement by an Eastern newspaper this 
week, offering a year’s mail subscription for $3.50 
during a seven-day period: 

“Facts proving this bargain. To send you this paper for 
one year, the — will spend approximately $5.99 
for white paper and $2 for postage, a total of $7.99. This, 
too, covers just the white paper used on the one paper sent 
you each day, and the postage for its delivery to you. And 
that’s just part of our expense, for there is ink, metal, 
chemicals,| machinery, overhead, thousands of correspond- 
ents, hundreds of employes and general cost yet to be con- 
sidered. The cost to you is just a trifle more than a cent 
a day. Certainly no other business in the world makes you 
a greater proposition. 

Experience will tell publishers that every 
of the above quotation is true, especially the last 
sentence. While paper costs will come down during 
the life of the subscriptions this offer brings in, but 
they will not come down enough to enable the pub- 
lisher to cut his losses appreciably. Under competi- 
tive conditions, too, relative gains by any one pub- 
lisher in a good field are problematical when sought 
via the cut rate route. 


word 


\n amount of money equal to that written off as 
circulation loss, if put into good features and sal- 
aries for capable news and editorial men, and in- 
telligent promotion, might or might not show as good 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


I N those days came John the Baptist, preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea, And saying, 
Repent ye: jor the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.—( Matt. iit: I, 2.) I say unto you, That 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no _ repentance.— 
(Luke xv: 7.) Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things live of the things 
of the temple? and they which wait at the altar 
are partakers with the altar? Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the 
Gospel should live of the gospel. For though 
I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of: 
for necessity is laid upon me: yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel. (1. Cor. ix: 13, 
14, 16.) My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations: knowing this, 
that the trying of your faith worketh patience. 
But let patience have her perfect work, that 
ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him—(James i: 2-5.) 











figures in the next six months’ circulation statement, 
but the growth achieved in this way would be perma- 
nent, and there would be less red ink in the circula- 
tion accounts. 

Lotteries, expensive premiums and cut rates are 
basically unsound as circulation-makers, even though 
they may show occasional good results. They were 
unsound even when paper was laid on the pub- 
lisher’s doorstep for $40 a ton, and were universally 
condemned by wise circulation men. With news- 
print at almost double the pre-war price, their return 
is indefensible and invites unjustified attacks on 
newspaper advertising rates by individuals and or- 
ganizations who have been far from idle along that 
line in the past year. 


NLY three Greater New York 

show a gain in advertising during the first ten 
months of the present year—the Evening Journal, the 
Daily News and the Brooklyn Eagle. 
others, without exception, show a loss. 
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WANAMAKER’S EDITORIALS 


Ji: WANAMAKER’S editorials, which haye 
been a feature of his advertisements since 1912, 
are read by the public of New York and Phila. 
delphia with almost as much interest as_ thos 
printed on the editorial pages of the newspapers jp 
which the advertisements appear. In them Mr. Wana. 
maker discusses a wide variety of topics—news 
events, store policies and happenings, personal expe. 
riences in his career as a merchant, the Philosophy 
of life, changes in business methods, art, etc. His 
writing has the sympathetic or human interest touch, 
The strident or querulous note is never sounded, 
Other merchants, following Mr. Wanamaker’s lead, 
have also run editorials, but somehow they do not 
possess the same charm or attract the same atten- 
tion. 

Every editorial bearing Mr. Wanamaker’s signa- 
ture is written by him, The fact that he is eighty- 
five years old does not deter him from continuing 
a self-imposed task in which he frankly confesses 
he takes pleasure in performing. He says he hasa 
conscience about writing them and taking people's 
time to read what he has written. The ideas some- 
times come to him on the train between New York 
and Philadelphia or when riding in his automobile, 
in which case he jots them down on the nee of an 
envelope for future use. 

The printing of these editorials in his daily ad- 
vertisements costs Mr. Wanamaker thousands of 
dollars every year. From a business viewpoint a 
question that suggests itself is as to whether the 
expense is warranted. In other words, does it pay? 
Mr. Wanamaker is a man of wealth and therefore 
can afford to go on buying newspaper space in 
which to run his editorials to the end of his days, 
just for the pleasure of seeing them in print, or in 
the belief that they may be helpful to those who 
read them. 

But Mr. Wanamaker is a shrewd business mat, 
as well as a philanthropist. When he started writ- 
ing editorials it was with the belief that they would 
increase public interest in the advertisements of 
his store; that they would, perhaps, get people to 
read them regularly who had never before been in 
the habit of looking at them; that, in short, they 
would serve to differentiate his stores from all 
others and give them individuality. 

That Mr. Wanamaker’s editorials have accom- 
plished all these results, thus vindicating his own 
judgment in starting them, is well known to the 
Wanamaker organizations. They have drawn the 
merchant and the great reading public into closer 
contact with each other. The better we know 
people the greater becomes our interest in them and 
in the business in which they are engaged. When 
it comes to buying merchandise we prefer to deal 
with persons with whom we are acquainted rather 
than with strangers. Mr. Wanamaker has remem- 
bered that and has also remembered that with our 
friends we sometimes talk of other things than 
business. 

Yes, the money spent in buying space for Mr. 
Wanamaker’s editorials is well invested and _ pays 
good dividends. 





SN’T the word “pretty” overworked by newspapers 
in describing young women? From the number 
of times it is used, it appears that about nine- -tenths 
of the women who get into print are either “pretty” 
or “beautiful.” Rarely is the young women who 
wins a tennis match, or who rides horseback in 
Central Park, or who is knocked down by an auto- 
mobile, or whose body is found in the river “plain’ 
or “ordinary” looking. The reason is, of course, 
that reporters and copy readers, in their effort to 
make news stories attractive and interesting, add a 
few decorative touches to the facts. But wouldn't tt 
be well not to employ the same set of adjectives day 
in and day out? If the brutal truth cannot be told, 
would it not be possible to say of the woman that 
she was “attractive” or “distinguished” “intelli- 
gent” looking, rather than “pretty?” Couldn't we 
“refined” or “cultured,” or “aristo- 


epeak of her as 
cratic,” in appearance? If none of these adjectives 


appeals to the writer, couldn’t he find in his thesaurus 
ethers that would be appropriate? 
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PERSONAL 








BeANK FRANCIS, editor of the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 


and mayor of the city for the past two 
years, has been slated by the state’s 
Democratic party as candidate for Gov- 
enor at the next election. 

McCready Huston, associate editor of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, who 
has been critically ill, is again in his of- 
fce. Mr. Huston, who went to the Tri- 
pune several years ago from the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times as an_ editorial 
writer, submitted to an operation for 
the removal of tonsils. He suffered a 
severe hemorrhage and pleurisy fol- 
lowed. 

Robert Whittaker, editor of the Stam- 
ford (Conn.) Advocate, has been nomi- 
nated for postmaster of Stamford. 

Earl R. Roth has become editor of the 
Pottstown (Pa.) Ledger, associated with 
his father. P. Quinn Roth, in the con- 
duct of the paper. He was recently edi- 
tor and manager of the Ridgefield Park 
(N. J.) Review and was formerly with 
Bristol and Norristown (Pa.) papers. 

Edward W. Bok, formerly editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, has been 
made ‘president of the newly-organized 
Netherlands-American Foundation which 
is designed to promote international re- 
lations between the two countries—the 
former. Mr. Bok’s native land and the 
latter, his adopted nation. 

John M. Branham of the Chicago of- 
fice of the John M. Branham Company, 
is in New York on business. He is at 
the Hotel Bretton Hall. 

Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, is staying at 
the Hotel Marseilles, New York. 

George Gundling Jr., of Bryant, Grif- 
fth & Brunson, New York special rep- 
resentative is in Chicago on business. 

John Collings Squire, editor of the 
London Mercury, has left for home after 
spending some time as the guest of Va- 
chel Lindsay, Springfield (Ill) poet. 

R. H. Sperry, for fifteen years pub- 
lisher of the Scott County (Ill.) Herald, 
has been appointed postmaster at Win- 
chester. 

Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, will be one 
of the guests at the annual dinner of the 
Gridiron Club in Washington, Deéem- 
ber 10. 

R. M. Swisher will be the editor and 
publisher of the Mount Jewett (Pa.) 
News after the town had been without 
a newspaper for more than two years. 
Mr. Swisher edited the Mount Jewett 
News 15 years ago and later became 
postmaster. 

John F. Dunn, managing editor of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, is in 
New York on a short visit. 

M. J. Hutchins, editor of the Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian, is back again on 
his old stamping ground in New York, 
for a few days, stopping at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt. He says the warimest re- 
ception in its history will be given the 
National Editorial Association when it 
holds its annual convention in Missoula 
next summer. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


EYWOOD BROUN of the New 
York World, on a visit to Scran- 
ton, Pa. last week talked before the 
Kiwanis and the Scranton Clubs. He 
was the principal speaker at a dinner 
tiven in honor of Hughey Jennings of 
the New York Giants by the Scranton 
Kiwanis Club, of which Jennings is a 
member. 
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Harlan S. Cummings, managing editor 


_ of the Lynn (Mass.) Item, who has been 


prominent in Republican political affairs 
of the city for several years, is one of 
ten candidates for the Lynn postmaster- 
ship. 

J. Burton Rix, former football coach 
at Southern Methodist University, has 
purchased half interest with R. B. Niese, 
Jr., in the Wortham Daily Bulletin, 
which Mr. Neise established here several 
months ago, and has become business 
manager. Mr. Niese, who is former city 
editor of the Dallas Morning News, re- 
tains the position of editor. 

Miss Bess Murphy, society editor for 
the Denison (Tex.) Daily Herald, was 
married in Denison recently to Monroe 
Drew, Jr., of that city. 

Wayne Gard of Jacksonville, Ill., who 
recently went to Rangon, Burma, as a 
teacher in the Baptist college there, has 
been appointed Associated Press cor- 
respondent for that territory. 

Frank Butzow, for some time attached 
to the Springfield (Ill.) Associated Press 
bureau as mail editor, has been trans- 
ferred temporarily to the Chicago office. 

William Braucher, sporting editor of 
the Springfield Illinois State Register, 
who has been laid up for six months with 
rheumatism, is improving and will soon 
be back on the job. 

Paul Warwick, newspaper man and 
former aid of Herbert Hoover in Paris, 
has left the Atlanta Constitution to en- 
ter the public relations department of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany, owners of Atlanta’s street car 
lines and gas and electric utilities. The 
department was established by the Ivy 
Lee organization. 

William W. Brewton, reporter of the 
Atlanta Georgian, is slated to become 
secretary to his former law instructor, 
James K. Hines, who will don robes ot 
an associate justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, January 1. 

Seymour W. Smith has been put in 
charge of the new insurance section ot 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant which 
appears once a week. Mr. Smith is also 
in charge of the weekly manufacturing 
page. New reporters to join the Courant 
staff of late are Burton E. Callahan, 
James C. O'Neill, Theodore L. Holden 
and Luther Browning. W. C. Murray 
has left the Courant staff to join the 
Bronxville (N. Y.) Home News and 
Louis DeRonge has resigned to go with 
the advertising department of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company. Mr. De- 
Ronge is now recovering from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Louis R. Barker 
has been made state editor of the Cou- 
rant succeeding John Donahoe, who has 
been transferred to the city staff. 


William F. Linnane has resigned as 


city hall reporter on the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times to join the Courant 
staff. Mr. Linnane has been on the 


Times for about two years, coming from 
the Courant in 1919. 

P. A. Barrett, who was Scranton 
(Pa.) correspondent and manager for 
the Elmira Telegram for 31 years, re- 
signed last week. He has been suc- 
ceeded by C. H. Derby, formerly city 
editor for the Scranton Republican. 
Sarrett is the second pioneer correspon- 
dent to leave the Telegram within the 
past year, William Leslie having been 
succeeded in Wilkes-Barre by Joseph 
Gorman, formerly of the Wilkes-Barre 
Evening News staff. Mr. Derby has 
also been named Scranton correspondent 
of the Philadelphia North American. He 
succeeds Tom V. Nealon, 
working in Connecticut. 

Judson W. Chapman, for some time 
past director of publicity for the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce, has 


who is now 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








INCE 1919 E. D. Gibbs has been ad- 
vertising director of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, of Akron, Ohio and he 
is still today the holder of that very im- 
portant position 
in the business 
world in spite of 
a line of type that 
appeared in Ept- 
Tor & PUBLISHER 
last week stating 
the contrary. His 
legion of friends 
have been flood- 
ing Eprror & 
PuBLISHER and 
Mr. Gibbs him- 
self for the past 
week with  in- E. D. 
quiries as to fu- 
ture dlans and this opportunity is taken 
of informing them en masse that the 
subject of their concern is busily en- 
gaged in his Akron office getting things 
in ‘shape for next year’s Goodrich ad- 
vertising and was the most surprised 
man in the world to find that anyone 
had any thoughts that he had other plans. 
Perhaps, too, it ought to be mentioned 
here that the Eprror & PuBLISHER ar- 
ticle entitled “Goodrich in Favor of 
Rotogravure” —which erroneously re- 
ferred to Mr. Gibbs as “former adver- 
tising director,” should have made clear 
that the statements written therein were 
made some time ago and were based on 
conditions existing then. While they 
were correct as to the actual experiences 
of the Goodrich Company when it was 
using rotogravure sections extensively, 
readers may have obtained the impres- 
sion that what Mr. Gibbs said pertained 
to a present or a very recent campaign. 
Epitor & PusLisHER had no intention 
of conveying a false impression and, as 
the Goodrich Company has altered its 
advertising policies, like most other busi- 
ness firms in its line during the past 
year, this explanation is made in fair- 
ness to Mr. Gibbs and to the Goodrich 
Company, as well as to the William H. 
Rankin Company which handles the 
Goodrich advertising. 


Gress 


returned to the staff of the Greenville 
News as day news editor. He retains 
the editorship of the monthly magazine, 
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Greenville, published by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

John Ruddy of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times recently visited Detroit as a dele- 
gate from the Lackawanna Motor Club 
of Scranton, to the convention of motor 
clubs held in that city. Mr. Ruddy is 
editor of the Lackawanna County Mo- 
torist, the official journal of the club. 

Mrs. Blanche McCormick, of Marion, 

Ohio, director of press and publicity of 
the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and a member of the Ohio Newspaper 
Women’s Association, has been appointed 
field representative of the division of 
charities, state department of public wel- 
fare. Her husband, George E. McCor- 
mick, is city editor of President Hard- 
ing’s newspaper, the Marion Star. 
T. M. Webster, at one time advertis- 
ing manager of Koken, Inc., St. Louis. 
is now connected with Roedel & Schan- 
uel, advertising, of that city. 

Arthur M. Poss, formerly with Lum- 
ber, has been made district representa- 
tive of Kauffman & Strauss Company, at 
St. Louis. 

George F. Haines, formerly business 
manager of Lumber, has engaged in ad- 
vertising service work in St. Louis. 

William J. Thornton, for many years 
railroad editor of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, has gone to the Elks’ Nation- 
al Home at Bedford, Va., to reside. He 
is 73 years old. Several years ago he 
suffered an injury to his knee in an au- 
tomobile accident, and recently he suf- 
fered another injury in a fall. 

W. S. “Uncle Billy” Clarke, veteran 
newspaperman of Long Beach, Cal., and 
New York, recently suffered a stroke of 
paralysis that has left him without the 
use of his lower limbs. Mr. Clark was 
at one time dramatic critic of the New 
York Herald. In Southern California 
he has done special writing for Los 
Angeles and Long Beach publications. 
He served throughout the Civil War in 
the Union ranks. 


H. C. Marksbury of Columbus, Ohio, 
who had been doing publicity work in 
Washington, has joined the staff of the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Ledger. 

Miss Cora M. Hicks, formerly on the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, has joined the 
staff of the Johnstown (Pa.) Ledger 
as society editor. 

Fred Rush has left the Johnstown 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Obituary 


Ratpeu L. Meeker, the only newspaper 

man who witnessed the capture of Fort 
Donelson by General Grant in the Civil 
War, and famous as a war correspon- 
dent, died in Greeley, Colo., December 5 
from heart failure, aged 76. He con- 
cluded forty years of service as a fe- 
porter and editor for the New York 
Herald in September, 1920. During his 
career in New York he was associated 
with James Gordon Bennett, Horace 
Greeley and others. He corresponded 
for the Herald during the Russo-Turkish 
War in 1877 and was stationed in Lon- 
don by his paper several times. At one 
time, while real estate editor for the 
New York Tribune, Daniel Frohman, 
theatrical producer, was Meeker’s assist- 
ant at a salary of $8 a week. He was 
the founder of Union Colony, Colo., 
which became the City of Greeley. 
E. McDonatp of Scran- 
ton, Pa., who was also editor of the 
Lackawanna County Jurist, died last 
week after a brief illness. He was in 
charge of the legal publication for over 
ten years. He had also served terms in 
the Pennsylvania legislature. 


SENATOR M. 


Raten E. Bray, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Wayland (N. Y.) Keg 
ister, died in Washington, where he had 
been in the Federal service for several 
years. 

Mrs. JEANIE SprING PEET, who went 
to Los Angeles by stage coach as a spe- 
cial correspondent for the New York 
Tribune under the direction of Horace 
Greeley, is dead in Los Angeles at the 
age of 78. 


JosepH G. Atvpee, Civil War veteran 


and for more than 50 vears a member 


of the mechanical department of the 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican, died last 
week in Springfield, aged 86 years. 

Davin Bean, one of the best-known 
publishers in Western Ontario, died at 
Waterloo, Ont., last week. In 1889 he 
purchased the Waterloo Chronicle and 
in 1899 he bought the Kitchener Daily 
Telegraph. Since 1911 the two newspa- 
pers have been conducted under the firm 
name of David Bean & Sons, of which 
he was president until he retired a few 
months ago. 

Epwin Dwicut, Springfield (Mass.) 
newspaper correspondent, died- recently 
in Springfield, following a long illness. 
He established and was editor of the 
Springfield Graphic, an illustrated paper, 
for several years. He was for a long 
time correspondent of the New York 
World and a frequent contributor to the 


New York Sun. 
Howarp HENpRICKs, journalist, his- 
torian and musician died in Kingston, 


N. Y., December 4, aged 81 years. For 
years, Mr. Hendricks had been special 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
and also represented the Associated 
Press in his district. 

E. L. Tuorpe, a veteran newspaper 
man of Portland, Ore., dropped dead 
while on duty recently. He was cover- 
ing a session of the National Grange, 
and was writing out his notes in the 
hotel where the sessions were being held 
when he fell over dead. Mr. Thorpe 
was employed on the Oregonian more 
than 20 years ago. Later he left that 
paper and moved to a farm, at the same 
time working on suburban publications. 
Fach year he covered the State Grange 
meetings for the Oregonian and when 
the National Grange met in Portland he 
v.as employed to report the closed ses- 


sions of the order, of which he was a 
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member. He is survived by a widow 
and one son. 
Mrs. ISABELLA NEsBit, mother of 


Wilbur D. Nesbit, poet and writer, of 
Chicago, and J. Emerson Nesbit, Dayton, 
Ohio, newspaper man, died at her home 
in Cedarville, Ohio, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 1, after an illness extending over a 
period of years. Funeral services were 
held the following Saturday at the home 
in Cedarville. 

Dan McGuire, aged 32, telegraph edi-, 
tor of the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune, 
died December 7 in Johnstown. Mr. 
McGuire was born in Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. He attended school at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and later worked on 
Pittsburgh papers. During the Mexican 
trouble in 1916 he served on the border, 
leaving the sport desk of the old Johns- 
town Leader. He also served in the 
World War, was taken prisoner by the 
Germans during the battle of the Marne. 





Victor L. CUNNYNGHAM, a member of 
the firm of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Chicago advertising agency, died last 
week in Winnetka, Ill., aged 60. Mr. 
Cunnyngham had been engaged in Chi- 
‘cago advertising work for twenty years. 


OREGONIANS DINE BRODIE 


New Minister to Siam Sails for Post 


December 10 


SaLceM, Ore., Dec. 7.—Oregon ney. 
paper men held a banquet here this 
week in honor of E. E. Brodie, wh 
sails as minister to Siam December 1p 
The dinner was under the auspices oj 
the State Editorial Association which 
Mr. Brodie for several years headed 
His newspaper associates from Portlang 
and other parts of the state attended 
returned 
Washington where he received his jp. 
structions from the state department 
While there he was the guest of hono, 
at a luncheon given by Pera Sanpakiteh, 
chargé of the Siamese legation. 


Mr. Brodie had just 


Desmond Addresses: Ad Women 


Shaw Desmond, English lecturer, ad. 
dressed the New York League of Ad. 
vertising Women on December 7th at its 
His subject 
was “Advertising and the Arts.” 
Desmond has done special articles for the 
Northcliffe Press and the Pall Mall Ga. 


regular weekly luncheon. 


zette. 
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| strong personality and is deter- 
mined to grow and prosper. 


Address B-617, 


care of Editor & 
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stock market. Mr. Roney will edit the 
real estate department and do general as 


signments for the Dispatch. 


PERSONAL 


(Continued from page 27) George T. McConville, day relay edi- 
tor in the St. Paul office of the Associ- 
ated Press, is confined to his home with 


tonsilitis. 








ledger to go with the Johnstown Trib- 
ane. 

Thomas Sanders, of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Ledger staff, will take charge of 
the publicity of Dr. Charles Reign Sco 
ville, Chicago evangelist on January 1., ’ 
The Scoville party will start for the Pa- John Ryder has been transferred tem- 
fic coast about January 5. porarily from the news editor’s desk to 
that of exchange editor in the North- 
west Bureau of the Associated Press in 
St. Paul. 

Charles S. Witham, Philadelphia tex- 
tile writer, and Clark W. Booth of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, have joined the 
staff of the Business Section of the Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

John W. Haigis, publisher of the 
Greenfield ( Mass.) Daily Recorder, has 
completed negotiations for the purchase 
during the deer hunting season in Min- Of the Fay Block in Greenfield, from 
gesota. They got their prey on the third Mrs. Addie A. Bartlett. The new owner 
day. will take possession on January 2. The 
Greenfield Recorder Company, of which 
Mr. Haigis is president and treasurer, 
will open a permanent branch office in 
the building. 

Harrington B. Laufman, city editor of 
the Pittsburgh Leader, is at present in 
Mexico City writing a series of articles 
on Mexico for the Leader. 


Harry G. Baker, who went to the Min- 
neapolis Journal from the Des Moines 
Capital, has joined the staff of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


William H. Hay, for several years on 
the editorial staff of the Public Ledger, 
ad more recently on the staff of the 
Business Section of that paper, has been 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Real Estate Association 
vith headquarters in Harrisburg. 

Jay R. Vessels, head of the Lakes co:- 
respondent of the Associated Press and 
R. S. Forgy of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Duluth Herald shot a deer 


Jack D. Craig, who has been con- 
nected with Brownsville (Tex.) news- 
papers the past ten years, has become 
news editor on the Yazoo City ( Miss.) 
Sentinel. 

George K. Gibbs of Center, Tex., bas 
pirchased the Woodville Messenger. 
which has been suspended for 
time, and has resumed publication. 
Marshall Taylor has resigned as as- 
sistant city editor of the Buffalo Even- 
ing News to return to his former posi 
tion as city editor of the Buffalo En 
qirer. Frank Balsh, former Enquirer 
tity editor, becomes telegraph editor suc 
eveding William Brereton, who has 
joined the publicity bureau in New York 
City operated by Ray Meyer, former 
Buffalo newspaper man. 


some 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ARTIN A, MINER has resigned as 
circulation manager of the Utica 

(N. Y.) Observer and has taken a simi- 
lar position with the Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Sun. Mr. Miner, who was with the 
Observer for 14 years, is succeeded as 
circulation manager by Leo Gossin, for 
several years mailing clerk. 

Eugene L. Flynn, formerly New Eng- 
land manager for the Basil L. Smith 
System, has appointed business 
manager of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram 
News, succeeding O. Eugene Nelson, 
who resigned. Mr. Flynn will also act 
as classified advertising director on the 
Boston Telegram. 


Roy Albertson has resigned from the 
city staff of the Buffalo Evening News 
to return to newspaper work in St 
Louis, his former field. 


Oakley Fanning, 


been 


telegraph editor of 
the Buffalo Commercial, passed the 
smokes in honor of the arrival of his 
third son. Ed. J. Seifrit formerly with the na 
tional advertising departments of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the Detroit 
News is now connected with the Denver 
Post. 

Glen Huffy, circulation manager of the 
Des Moines Capital, for the past year, 
has resigned. He has not made defi- 
nite plans for the future. Gene Mc- 
Guire, formerly classified advertising 
manager of the Capital, has been ap- 
pointed manager to succeed Mr. Huffy. 


George W. Conway, city editor of the 

Concord (N. H.) Daily Patriot, ana 
Miss Evelyn E. Smith, member of inc 
clerical force of the State Forestry De- 
partment in New Hampshire, were re- 
cently married. 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun, gave an 
interesting account of her experience in 
Russia before a large audience in With- 
erspoon Hall in Philadelphia last week. 


She spoke under the auspices of the George D. Barnhill, advertising man- 


(American Academy of Political and ager of Power Farming of St. Joseph, 
Social Science. Arthur Bullard, who Mich., is in New York and is the guest 
represented the Committee on Public Of his sister, Mrs. E. K. Evans, 963 Lex- 


ington avenue. He will remain in New 
York until December 21. 
George F. Mann, formerly of the Am- 


Information in Russia during the war. 
also spoke. 


Louis S. McKenna, financial editor of 


the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, and ¢rican Advertising and Sealing Com- 
his brother-in-law have purchased a Pany, Worcester, has been appointed 
controlling interest in the Sioux City advertising manager of the Lynn 
(Iowa) baseball club of the Western (Mass.) Telegram-News. 


League. Mr. McKenna will be president Cc. 
and treasurer and will resign from the the 
St. Paul papers, February 1. He has 
been connected with papers in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Omaha and Sioux City. 

Miss Marjorie Sawyer has made he: 
debut as a feature writer with writeups Lk 
in the St. Paul Sunday News demon- 
strating the immunity of country girls 
from harm in the Saintly City and giv- 
ing pointers to those who patronize 
fortune tellers. 

Robert Purcell, who has been conduct- 
ing the real estate column of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, will succeed E. L. Roney 
as reporter of the South St. Paul live- 


L. Ward, a circulation employe of 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram, was 
badly injured recently when an auto- 
mobile he was driving overturned, pin- 
ning him beneath the machine. He is 
recovering. 

Drake, who has recently been 
handling promotion work on the Des 
Moines Capital, resigned last week. Mr. 
Drake was formerly on the Pittsburgh 
Press. 

O. Eugene Nelson, formerly business 
manager of the Lynn ( Mass.) Telegram- 
News, has joined the Manchester (N.H.) 
Mirror as advertising manager. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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WEST 
VIRGINIA 


West Virginia is basically a farming 











and fruit growing state, notwith- 
standing its leadership among the 
mineral and timber states. 


It ranks high as a state that has free 
and clear farms worked by the 


owners. 


You can be a Big advertiser 
among these properous people by 
a comparatively small expenditure 
in daily newspaper advertising. 


The following list of daily West 
Virginia newspapers cover this ter- 
ritory and sell merchandise. 


Use THIS List 














Rate . Rate 
for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Bluefield e lation lines 
+Telegraph ...(M) 6,736 .025 Martinsburg 
Gita *Journal ..... (E) 4,013 .03 
"Gazette ..... (M) 17,692 .06 Morgantown 
hii... ~) saent 28 NP Sat (E) 3,096 .021 
Parkersburg 
Clarksburg 
TIO cc cecss (M) 5,338 .025 
TEapenent .(0608) 6198 £8 +News ....... (S) 6,288 .025 
“Telegram ...(E) 7,783 .035 "Sentinel ..... (E) 6,059 .024 
*Telegram ....(S) 9,666 .035 
Wheeling 
Fairmont “Intelligencer .(M) 13,154 .04 
“West Virginian(E) 4,810 .03 "News ....... (E) 13,861 .06 
ere (M) 6,016 .03 News ....20. (S) 18,328 .06 
as my ieee tGovernment Statement, Oct. 1, 
5m . 035 1921. 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 12,768 035 *A. B. ¢. Report, Oct. a, 1921. 
*Herald-Dispatch ttGovernment Statement, April 1, 
(S) 12,811 .035 1921. 
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Features By 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Chas. Dana Gibson 
Rube Goldberg 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 


Times Building, New York 








! THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 

and sell the most pres- 


tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 











LOS ANGELES 


Government circulation statement for six 
months prior to October 1, 1921: 


139,210 Daily Average 


More than both afternoon rivals combined. 
Grows like Los Angeles. Covers afternoon 
field completely. 





Representatives 

Chicago: 

G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Barquette Bldg. 


New York: 
H. W. Molone 
604 Times Bldg. 



















FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


i A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 












produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, E. Lutz, 


1 ., - kK 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
























The amalgamation of the two leading 
progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 





The National Jewish Daily 
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John A. Currier, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, is ill with sciatic neuritis. He 
is now taking a serum treatment for 
rheumatism at Dr. Charles F. Berry’s 
hospital in Boston and will be away 
from his desk for several weeks. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
DEANE WASSON of San An- 

tonio, special writer for the Hous- 
ton Chronicle and other papers, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Southwest Bitulithic Company at San 
Antonio. Mr. Wasson will continue to 
do special writing for the Chronicle. 

Francis J. Toohey, formerly on the 
news staff of the Scranton (Pa.) Re- 
publican and Miss Harriet Watterson of 
Hawley, Pa., were married in Hawley 
on December 1. Mr. Toohey is in 
charge of the publicity bureau of the 
International Correspondence Schools in 
Scranton. 

Aubrey A. Alford, advertising man- 
ager of the Blatchford Calf Meal Com- 
pany, Waukegan, IIl., will leave that or- 
ganization January 1 to take charge of 
advertising and sales promotion for 
Leight, Holzer & Co., Chicago. 

Frank Little, until several months ago 
vice-president of the George Batten 
Company of New York, will sail De- 
cember 6 for an extended stay in Eu- 
10pe. For the past month or so, Mr. 
Little has been resting and enjoying out- 
of-door sports, preparatory to his trip 
abroad. 

R. B. Alexander of Holland’s Maga- 
zine and of Farm & Ranch has been 
elected commander of the New York 
Advertising Men’s Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, was the guest of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club, December 4. 

Bert Barnes, president of the Bert 
Barnes Service, Inc., and editor of the 
Blue Pencil addressed a gathering of 
house organ editors at the Majestic Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, on December 9. This 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Association for Discus- 
sion of Employment Problems. 





NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 


THE R. C. Buchanan Company, Inc., 

Los Angeles, has elected Bennie Sos- 
land vice-president. Mr. Sosland for- 
merly conducted the Sosland Advertising 
Agency at Fort Worth, Tex. 

John Seymour Winslow has joined the 
George L. Dyer Company. Mr. Winslow 
was with Lord & Thomas for a number 
of years. 

Bartley J. Doyle, president of the 
Keystone Publishing Company, spoke on 
the personal equation as applied to ad- 
vertising and the part that advertising 
played in winning the war, in a talk last 
Thursday evening before the students of 
the School of Commerce, Temple Uni- 
versity. 

R. S. Jemison, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the Old- 
field Tire Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
joined the United States Advertising 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, in an execu- 
tive capacity. Mr. Jemison was at one 
time on the Atlanta Constitution. 

At a meeting of the directors of John 
D. Boyle, Inc., New York, Edward J. 
Carr was elected treasurer to succeed 
John D. Boyle, who had _ heretofore 


served as president and treasurer, and 


& Publisher for 


December 10, 1921 
who continues as president. Frederick 
C. Burger was elected secretary. 

Bert Barnes, who has been adver- 
tising manager for the Morse Dry Dock 
& Repair Company, Brooklyn, for the 
past three years, has established a direct 
mail advertising service under tne name 
of the Bert Barnes Service, Inc., at 187 
Montague street, Brooklyn. The com- 
pany specializes in house-organs and di- 
rect mail advertising and aside from the 
Morse advertising account has several 


others. It is also publishing the Blue 
Pencil, a magazine devoted to house 
organs and employee publications. As- 


sociated with Mr. Barnes in this enter- 
prise are Willard B. Prince and C. 
Stewart Wark. Mr. Prince will have 
charge of the art department. He was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of the Morse Dry Dock & Repair Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. Mr. Wark, one time 
newspaper man, was formerly connected 
with the Texas Company, New York, in 
its advertising copy department. 

William H. Maas has left the Chappe- 
low Advertising Company to become 
vice-president of the newly-organized 
Mary Heath Company, manufacturers of 
marshmallow cream, St. Louis. 

Chartered Advertising Corporation, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, will 
change its name to Hewitt, Gannon & 
Company, after January 1, 1922. 

S. W. Page of the George Batten 
Company Advertising Agency talked on 
“Advertising and Merchandising,” at a 
recent dinner and meeting of the Car- 
penter-Morton Club in Young's Hotel, 
Boston. 

The Bison Advertising Agency of 
Buffalo has been incorporated by V. Mott 
Pierce, Ralph W. Pierce, William H. 
Stewart and Charles G. Herger. 

The Advertisers Press has been in- 
corporated at Lockport, N. Y., by George 
S. Stinson, and Raymond Watts 

Raymond E. Walz of Remington Ad- 
vertising Agency of Buffalo has been 
elected to membership in the Kiwanis 
Club of that city. 

Joseph Bolegard of the William H. 
Rankin Company, sailed on the Adriatic, 
November 30, for Paris, thence to Italy, 
England, Switzerland, and Belgium. He 
will take up his permanent residence in 
Paris about January 1, and will act as 
the representative of the William H. 
Rankin Company there, in association 
with Charles F. Higham, London. 








Congress Hears Press Congress Officers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 8.—Repre- 
sentatives of the World’s Press Congress 
today were given another hearing by 
committees of the House and Senate on 
their recommendations for trans-Pacific 
Navy radio news communication. Among 
those «xamined by the Senate commit- 
tee were V. S. McClatchy, editor of the 


Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, and James 
Wright Brown of Epitor & PusLisHER, 
New York, who is secretary-treasurer 


of the Press Congress. 
Ash Appoints Henry 
The Theodore E. Ash Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has appointed 
\lexander Henry, Jr., as manager of its 
financial division, 


Paper Handlers Accept $2 Cut 
Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1 has ac- 
cepted a $2 wage reduction in a new 
agreement with employers in the New 

York City commercial printing trade. 





Anderson Mail Names “‘Special’’ 

The Auderson (S. C.) Daily Mail has 
appointed Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 
Inc., as national advertising represen- 
tatives. 





Perth Amboy, N. J, 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








Wide World Photos 


Maintained by The New York Times, 
Wide World Photos offers to all news. 
apers desiring pictures a service which 
or quantity, —, and variety, at low 
cost, cannot be equaled. With photo. 
graphic correspondents in every large 
city in the world, Wide World Photos 
can supply up-to-the-minute news pic. 
tures of all kinds. 

Write for details of attractive weebly 

service offer. 


Wide World Photos 


Times Building New York City 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 

months, 1921, six-day evening papers. Lig 

of yy! six-day publication figures com 
n 


piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 
Lineage 1921 
Buffalo Evening News .......... 85,118 
indianapolis News ........ eee 227,52 
Minneapolis Journal ........ + « 640,766 
og eer aeons 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle ..... . - 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ........... -629,1 
Saar! BOD svocheoccapeaun 605,1 
WEED CED nas vesccccscvccecs 568, 
Hartford Times .............+++ 550,039 
Cleweted Press oc cccccccvccess 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 










































New Haven 


RECISTER 


is New Haven's 
Dominant 
Newspaper 


Bought every night by More New Haves 
other TWO New 


people than buy any 
Haven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER | 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 



















Wherever You Are 


You are anxious to keep in touch with 
the news from home. That’s why you 


es The 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


and know you get the “Best Always.” 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL. 
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Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 
Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
~ . 1920. . .233,609 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 


aaa 
1918 





Evening Newspaper 














Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning, in 
Indianapolis, where income is 
balanced between 780 diversified 
industries and one of the richest 
agricultural sections in the 
world. They are buying in 
Indianapolis because they have 
the money. 


lianapdlis 
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058 NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 
fmmunicated to the advertising col- 
wmns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








ng the month of September the banks 
i the North Jersey shore section had on 
psit nearly $50,000,000. 


IE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


ber A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 











NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 
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DOLLAR PULLFR S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Epitor & Pus- 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that the 


idea is now being used in your cit: 
dress your communications to the 


clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


ideas witl not be returned. 





Nite is * time to a pnehine 
about anua an ebruary 

LLAR PULLERS. “Th Those months 
aa ao for most ,yoed ad- 
vertising salesmen and the ss, who 
looks at —s or rising 7 
tion costs and digs into th Fall 
profits to make up the post- Holiday 
deficit. One or two good ideas that 
can be sold to local merchants will 
be enough to straighten out the line- 
age curve for the first two months 
of 1922—and somebody has them, 
somebody has worked them else- 
where. Send them along, get your 
DOLLAR and let the other fellow’s 
brains help you beat 1921 figures in 
the opening months of 1922. 











RRANGE with some accident insur- 

ance company to run an advertise- 
ment for them on each date on which 
anyone is killed or injured by an auto- 
mobile. Insert a box in the advertise- 
ment headed: “TOLL FOR 1922.” Fol- 
low this with a subhead “KILLED” 
with the total to date; and then an- 
other subhead “INJURED” and the 
total to date. It should not be hard to 
secure such a contract for an advertise- 
ment of this nature is bound to make 
an impression on the reader and the 
general public will also get in the habit 
of looking for the advertisement when 
accidents occur to find out what the 
toll is each day.—B.A.T. 


* * * 


A good weekly bank advertisement 
page can be built up around “The story 
of a bank account.” The article itself 
should be in the nature of a series of 
episodes concerning a mythical bank ac- 
count. It can be written by a member 
of the staff and should begin with the 
depositing of a dollar by some person 
and continue on, showing the regularity 
of deposits and how the account helped 
out the depositor in times of financial 
stress. The series of articles should be 
prepared before attempt to make up a 
page for, if well written, it will be much 
easier to secure the contracts. Material 
for the story can be secured easily from 
various bankers in your city—B. A. T. 

a we 

Each day .the Toronto Daily Star 
awards a prize of $1 to the person who 
first notifies the Star that day of re- 
ceiving satisfactory results from an ad 
in the Star’s classified advertising sec- 
tion. The ad may be for a cook, generat, 
stenographer, or for an article for sale, 
or absolutely anything which comes un- 
der this department—J. L. L 

es 


The Galveston Daily News conducted 
a popularity contest at the Galveston 
County Fair. A bicycle was awarded 
the most popular girl under 15 years 
of age, as shown by the ballots cast in 
the contest. The Galveston News ar- 
ranged a booth on the fair grounds, in 
charge of W. W. Taylor, and every per- 
son who registered at the booth was 
allowed one vote in the popularity con- 
test. The plan was arranged merely to 
advertise the Galveston Daily News and 
the Semi-Weekly Farm News, and sam- 
ple copies of these papers were kept at 
the booth and given to those who regis- 
tered. The News has also launched a 
campaign for new subscribers, offering 
a $60 bicycle as a prize for 35 new sub- 
scriptions.—J. E. K 


does not bar it from the department. Ad- 
OLLAR Putter Epitor. When they appear 
Unavailable 


The Buffalo Commercial offers a $2 
order on one of its advertisers each day 
to the housewife submitting the best re- 
cipe of the day.—R. 

* + _ 


Santa Claus letters are used every year 
by some papers as incentives to adver- 
tising by local merchants and increased 
interest in these ads by the readers— 
mainly the tots and women. The letters 
are to be written by the children, not 
only naming the gifts they expect for 
themselves, but the stores where they 
would like “Santa” to purchase them. 
Gifts for each member of the family 
serve to get ads from all lines of mer- 
chants. Prizes are offered for best let- 
ters besides the incentive of seeing one’s 
name in print and getting the news to 
Santa. Such a page with a column de- 
voted to letters and six or seven col- 
umns to ads may be run every day or 
two during the holiday season.—E. 

* * . 


“Know Portland” is the title of a 
series of ads being run in the Portland 
Oregonian to advertise the city and to 
help keep up the volume. Such ads can 
cover every phase of a city’s activity, 
such as finances, manufacturing, rail- 
roads, merchandising, etc. Booster ma- 
terial, but if well enough written can 
usually be sold to some big firm through 
civic pride.—E. J. 

ik * * 

Under the heading of “Get It Fixed,” 
a paper can run ads of several different 
repair merchants, such as the shoe re- 
pair man, the umbrella repair man, motor 
repair shops, etc. The idea can also be 
applied to other classifications, who 
don’t believe small ads pay but think 
they might where grouped ‘under one 
big heading.—J. 

* id * 


The St. Paul Daily 
Sousa march identification contest for 
school children. A specially built phono- 
graph played ten of the marches on the 
stage of the Auditorium, children being 
admitted on showing coupons cut from 
the News. Eight prizes were offered 
for the best identification of each 
march, the first being $10, 
$5, and the others, seats for a forth- 
coming concert by Sousa’s band.—J. T. 


News staged a 


* * * 


A Questionnaire Page was run by the 
Marion (Ind.) Chronicle for 13 weeks. 
A page was divided into 12 equal 
spaces and one extra large center space. 
The page was sold to 13 advertisers to 
run one day a week for 13 weeks. The 
ads rotated each week so there would 
be no preference in position. The price 
we charged was a stipulated amount for 
each week. The idea of receiving the 
large compelling space for a certain 
week without paying more for that edi- 
tion induced several advertisers to be- 
come enthusiastic. Each week a new 
question was announced and appeared 
in each ad. The questions pertained to 
reasons for trading with the advertis- 
ers and ways to improve their business. 
The merchants paid $1 in merchandise 
each week to the person submitting the 
best answer or idea. The names of the 
winners were printed in small type in 
their next ad-—M. 





The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 
New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 
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JOHN B. GALLAGHER CO 








the second, 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Maddie 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bidg. 
New York Chicago 











We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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ENWRIGHT ARBITRATES 
MAYORALTY FIGHT 


Bound Without Consent by 
Press Agent’s Agreement, Wins 
Decision—Rumor of Enwright 


at America’s Head Doubted. 


Curley, 


30ston, Dec. 7—The first run of ac- 
tion injected into Boston’s four-cornered 
Mayoralty fight, which has been rather 
dead to date, was started by a Boston 
newspaper. 

The last take of the night in local 
newspaper offices was to find out if 
Pelletier and Curley, two of the Demo- 
cratic candidates, were still in the fight. 
To save splitting the Democratic vote 
too widely, a morning newspaper sug- 
gested that the question as to which of 
the two candidates should remain in the 
field be put to arbitration and this idea 
was put up to William M. McMasters, 
Curley’s press agent, it being un- 
derstood that the press agent should 
get in immediate touch with Curley. He 
returned shortly with a statement stamp- 
‘ed with all the Curley authenticity, no 
one questioning the fact that the candi 
date had consented to place his case in 
the hands of arbitrators. The fact is 
that the press agent had not succeeded 
in getting hold of his candidate at all. 
but having inadvertently let slip a chal- 
lenge, he came to the conclusion that it 
was a most brilliant idea and he proceed- 
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ed to carry out his promise to have it 
endorsed by the candidate. He could not 
locate the candidate himself, but it is 
well known that Mrs. Curley is a remark- 
ably shrewd political general, so upon 
securing Mrs. Curley’s sanction, he 
launched the bomb. When Curley saw 
the papers with the challenge the next 
morning he was astonished. 

Hastening to his headquarters his 
worst fears were confirmed, for his op- 
ponent had accepted the challenge. So 
he, too, appointed his representative 
to meet his opponent's, both to agree 
upon a third, but Curley’s representative 
avoided all day and night the Pelletier 
appointee. The press agent meanwhile 
engaged in a futile endeavor to show 
that the master stroke would oust Pelle- 
tier and leave the field to Curley. Then 
began one of the most hair-raising epi- 
sodes in Boston’s political annals. The 
chase by Pelletier’s representative of 
Curley’s man needs another Longfellow 
to duplicate the success of “Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” It continued all day and night 
until the next day when it could be avert- 
ed no longer, and the candidates got to- 
gether. Frederick W. Enwright, publish- 
er of the Boston Telegram, was appoint- 
ed the third arbiter and after a short 
conference he decided Curley was the 
stronger candidate and eliminated Pel- 
letier. 

Referring to Mr. Enwright, Dame 
Rumor is again flitting about local news- 
paper fields, current gossip this time be- 
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great day. 
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Two ‘Tips 


for Advertising Managers 


churches ought to be shown the opportunity of using 
paid space to increase their attendance on this 


“Start the New Year by coming to church.” Get 
the churches to join in adopting this slogan and 
advertise it adequately the week following Christ- 


Discuss with the churches the use of adequate 
copy which will sell Christianity as well as attend- 


The suggested church copy which has been run- 
ning in this series can be adapted, or someone in 
your town may be obtained to produce copy. 

Cultivate the men of your churches. 

They have influence with the pas- 
sometimes have more 
vision than the 
subject of church advertising. 


au 


Let us now repeat in unison our class yell: 


Sell More Church Advertising 


The 


Sunday this year. 


the 


dominie on 





for the check! 





take off yo 


lf these tips bring you more business 
for contributing the space—-and renew 
yearning to contribute to the work of the 
A. A. i of W the name f tne treasurer 
701 W. 177th Street 


New York, the president 


the Evitor & PuBLISHER 
your subscription. If anyone feels a 
Church Advertising Department of the 
will be whispered by Dr. C. F. Reisner, 


ur hat to 


. ” : 
or he will tell 


you how glad he is 








ing that Mr. Enwright is going to as- 
sume the publishership of the Boston 
American January 15. How much truth 
there is in this rumor is questionable 
in view of the announcement of Mr. 
Enwright this week that the bonafide cir- 
culation of the Telegram has grown to 
162,512 copies daily. 





GIVING CANADA THE RETURNS 


Radio and Magnavox Aided Papers to 
Tell Public Who Won Election 


Wireless, telegraph, telephone, pro- 
jecting lantern, bulletin board, magna- 
vox, and megaphone, aided the announc- 
ing of the results of the Canadian fed- 
eral elections which this week claimed 
all the attention of the press of Canada, 
and necessitating the doubling of staffs 
in newspaper offices. 

Approximately 300 newspapermen 
were busy at desks and phones during 
the night of December 6, when the bal- 
lots cast in favor of candidates were 
counted and the counts announced. 

Arrangements were made by the Mon- 
treal Star to announce the results by 
megaphone and otherwise at three promi- 
nent points in the city during the even- 
ing. Special telegraph wires were laid 
in the Star office, and telephones, uncon- 
nected with “central” had been installed 


to facilitate the transmission of returns, 
The Star also employed the Maregnj 
wireless system to announce the results 
to rural districts within a radius of 
200 miles of the city. 

The Montreal Herald announced the 
results of the various contests from thea. 
tre stages, and projected written results 
on a screen outside a large department 
store in the central uptown district, 


Coast Agency Association Proposed 


A committee composed of H. C. Sieg 
vice-president of the Botsford-Constam 
tine Company, Seattle and Portland, 
John Condon, Condon Advertising Agen. 
cy, Tacoma; George E. Hall, Hall & 
Emory Agency, Inc., Portland, and Ray.’ 
mond P. Kelly, Syverson-Kelly Adver- 
tising Agency, Spokane, is in charge of 
a proposed organization of an ageney, 
association in the Pacific Northwest to 
be known as the Pacific Northwest Ad 
vertising Agency Association. It is ex- 
pected that the first meeting of the As. 
sociation will be held in Seattle in Janv- 
ary. 


Chester Porter with Spafford 


Chester A. Porter, formerly vicé-pres- 
ident of the Sacks Company, New York! 
advertising agency, now associated 
with the Spafford Company, Inc., Bos 
ton. 


is 














SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 








Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New Yerk City 











Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








We have exclusive sale of a 24 
page Hoe, printing an 8-col. page 
up to 24 pages in multiples of two. 

Nine presses just like this one are 
in use in the World plant. We can 
use a good 16-page press in trade. 

Very low price for quick action. 





LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 








Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 





NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 


always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 
Shipments 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres 
ent contracts. 


made in 





J. & J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


Phone 
. Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver : 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles” 
Baltimore Chicago San Francise® 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland ¢ © 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATION WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
xe classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
aceed 50 words) FREE. 


jdvertising Manager 

{ MissOuri “daily, graduate of University of 

yissouri School of Journalism who has traveled 

mensively in the Far East wishes to change 

advertising department of_ manufacturing 
mewspaper. Near Pacific Coast or 

i preferred. Ready January 1. 


concern 
Great Lah 
dress B-692; Epttor & Pvustisner. 


Mdvertising-Business Manager 

years old, married, now employed, 12 years’ 
rience, capable of taking entire charge of 

iaily or would consider good weekly. Might 

gy interest where small cash payment could 


made. Address Box B-627, Epvitor & Pus 
USHER. 


Ml-round Newspaper Man 

fm tired of, earning dividends exclusively for 
emeone el8@. Somewhere there is a paper 
wich needs new blood. I have for sale youth, 
dility, aggressiveness and tact plus fifteen 
wars experience as an executive in the news, 
greulation, business and advertising depart- 
sents of big city dailies. I have a job, and a 
god one. am willing to invest some money 
athe right paper. I seek a proposition which 
wll be mutually advantageous. jox B-623, 
fron & PusiisHer. 


lesiness Manager 


Wide and varied experience with dailies as 


gblishér and manager. Successful as owner 
md exec | S position with daily, per- 
manency. \ 1, reliable, best character, 
sarried. onsider investment later. Ad 


ess B-622, care Eptror & Pvustisner. 


Greulation Man 


(am you use a capable circulation man, one 
sho knows the game? en years’ experience 
is promotion work, carriers, agents and mail 
som. Worked from bottom up. Now em- 
joyed but want to make a chanve for the bet- 
tr. Can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
ress B-602, care of Eptror & PuBLIsHER. 


Greulation Manager 


Open for position after December 15th. Now 
a@ployed on larger Metropolitan newspaper as 
ay circulator, Good record. est of refer- 
mes. . B-594, Epitor & PusiisHer. 


Gty Editor 

Wdiable, sober and experienced, now employed, 

Wires change about January 1. Earlier date 
be considered. Married. References. 

box B-559, Epitor & PusLisHeER. 

Desk Man 

Reporter, dramatic critic and editorial writer 


isires change. xtensive experience. B-609, 
ror & PusiisHer. 


Hitor—A Live One 
Unusually equipped, 31 years old, aggressive, 
with practical ideas, at present employed but 
want an opportunity to take hold of a news- 
per that needs the man who will put it over 
rially. Must be an opportunity where 
ill be adequately rewarded. Prefer 
fifty to eighty thousand. Seeking 
portunity on paper that is fighting for su- 
acy, as can only thrive on hard task. 
B-618, Epitor & Pus isHer. 


Witorial Writer or Sunday Editor 
Seeks connection, . Well informed, strong, 
‘ile writer whose editorials are widely quoted. 


fan come at once on account of sale. Ad- 
tress 3-626, Epitor & PuBLisHeER. 





Experienced Newspaperman 
Wants job as editor of daily or weekly in small 
Live news and editorial writer; good on 
heads and makeup. University graduate. M. 
Gomez, 1004 Race Street, New Orleans. 





Newspaperman 

Excellent street and desk man seeks immediate 
ly connection in or around Chicago. Refer- 

mes. Harry Miller, 2252 Haddon Ave., Chi- 

tago, Ill. 


Newspaper Man 


Who works for you as if for himself; to whom 
fou can assign responsibilities and stop worry- 
who has initiative and sound business 

; who wants better pay than ever be- 

fore even in hard times, because he is not a 
trifter, a master of himself; splendid 
edity; pioneer stock; straight thinker and 
dear writer; mature man at 24. Address 
Gre of Wm. M. Alwynse, 2330 N. Halsted 
%&. Chicago. 





Newspaper Woman 
4 proven ability will accept position in charge 
* woman’s page, society and personal. Ad- 
Mess 13-621, care Epitor & Pusiisuer. 
Reporter and Special Writer 

> graduate, 26, five years newspaper ex- 

Box B-611, Epiror & Pvustisuer 

Situation Wanted 
Young woman with thorough newspaper expe- 
tence wishes position in East or Middle West. 
Reporting, desk or feature work. Have al 
“ys been in touch with women’s activities but 
Never limited to that branch of work alone. 
Address B-615, care Epitor & PusiisHer. 


SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Reporter 
experienced in handling all kinds of news in 
town of 12,000. Could take charge of news 
work on small daily or handle reporting or 
desk job in larger field. Graduate of School 
of. Journalism University of Missouri. Age 
27. References. Available January 1. Craw 


ford, Examiner, Independence, Mo. 





You’ve Been Looking For 


a loyal energetic bookkeeper-executive or na 
tional advertising executive having originality 
and industry in abundance. Small town and 
metropolitan experience. Am accurate, ambi 
tious and reliable. Excellent references. What 
have you? Address Box B-614, care Eptror & 
PuBLISHER. 





HELP WAN TED 


6e A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 





Daily Wanted 
We- can 
Newspaper 


make $100,000 
Bureau, 


payment. National 


Mendota, Illinois 
Newspaper For Sale 


Only evening and only daily paper in city of 
from ten to twenty thousand for sale in South 
west. Take at least $25,000 cash to handle. 
\ddress B-620, care Epiror & PUBLISHER 


Wanted to Buy 


Small daily paper now showing a profit. Must 
be chance for development and located in good 
trading center. B-628, Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


FEATURE SERVICES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Editorial and Feature Service 
Congressional service throughout session. 
im 





Advertising Manager 

An opening is now available for advertising 
manager on combination morning and evening 
newspapers in city of 100,000. The possi- 
bilities of the field in which these newspapers 
are located are excellent. The man who has 
had experience and who has initiative and en- 
thusiasm and pep in his work will find this 
opportunity exceptional. Fullest consideration 
will be given the reply of the applicant who 
gives us sufficient particulars in his letter of 
application concerning himself to convince us 
that an interview would be worth while. Pho 
tograph requested. Box B-616, Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 





Advertising Solicitor 


Afternoon daily in southwestern city of 90,000 
wants reliable, experienced advertising solicitor. 
Will start right man at $50.00 per week. 
Give age, education, experience, reference and 
such other information as you may consider 
helpful in first letter. B-610, care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Wanted 


Young woman capable of handling society page 
of daily newspaper in city of 20,000. Ex- 
perience essential. Give all details in first 
letter. Address, Times-News, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ps 





ARE THE U. S. NEWSPAPERS 
LOSING INDIVIDUALITY? 


(Continued from page 5) 











bilities in a brief stick or two might be, 
they would not take the time or trouble 
of trying to do better, except in extra- 
ordinary cases. 

Mr. Allen’s criticisms, as I see them, 
apply in a general way to the newspapers 
of the country at large, as well as New 
York City. The only difference is that 
the inland city newspapers are depend- 
ing on the feature services and syndi- 
cates tor matter to fill their columns 
which they undoubtedly get for much 
less than they would have to pay staff 
writers, no matter how modest their 
salaries might be. So, few if any new 
brains are being developed in newspaper 
work in the cities which once were 
looked upon as regular feeders to the 
New York market. Also, the news- 
papers which fill their pages with the 
output of these services cannot rewrite 
it, as the New York editors can with the 
City News. They have to take it as it 
is or leave it. 

Few Rear Reporters Lert 

It was stated to me some time ago, 
and I believe the estimate was liberal, 
that there are not more than 25 really 
“big” reporters in the country to-day— 
the first-class, all-around, ready-for-any- 
emergency kind—the kind we used to 
read about solving the murder mystery 
and beating all his rivals by getting and 
holding the only telegraph wire in the 
place; the kind who were competent to 
cover an international yacht race, the 
death of an ex-President, a Johnstown 
flood, a Central American revolution or 
the antics of a monkey in the Zoo on a 


partial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and ngress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
<— 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


dull Sunday afternoon. 
as these were “Jersey” 
Langdon Smith, “Nick” Biddle, and 
many more who are dead. It would be 
invidious to name the few great ones 
ameng the living. 

There also used to be some reporters 
in New York who, besides being good 
writers, were better investigators than 
all the detectives and Secret Service op- 
eratives in the country. It was a fact 
not many years ago, when the old Police 
Headquarters was at 300 Mulberry 
Street, the Central Office men devoted 
as much time to keeping “tabs” on the 
yeporters of one or two newspapers or 
studying what they wrote concerning 
their discoveries on the crime mysteries 
of the day, as they did in doing actual 
work on the cases. There are mighty 
few of them left now. They have died, 
retired, or gone into something else. 
No new men have been developed to take 
their places. But the chief reason for 
this is that the big “crime story” began 
to lose caste, to decline as a feature, 
soon after the Spanish-American war. 
The displacing of it as a feature un- 
doubtedly was due to the war news tak- 
ing first place in imterest, and it rapidly 
declined after that. 


Such reporters 
Chamberlain, 


ScHoot Propucts CALLED Poor 

Privately, it is admitted by editors 
that the schools of journalism are dis- 
appointments. Most of the graduates, 
they say, after getting some practical 
experience in newspaper offices, use that 
as a stepping stone to something better- 
paying—to places in Wall Street finan- 
cial institutions, to doing publicity work 
for various “bureaus” and “leagues” and 
“interests” in Washington, which are 
better known as lobbies, or in other 
kinds of propaganda work, which burst 
into the fullest flower about the time 
the armistice was signed, when it was 
discovered how easy it was to drag 
money out of the American public 
through campaigns and drives of one 
sort and another. 

Also, the school of journalism gradu- 
ates—at least a large proportion of them 

the editors say, do not want to be 
just ordinary reporters. They want to 
be magazine writers, or “column conduc- 
tors,’ with departments carrying their 
names, like F. P. A., Heywood Broun, 
Don Marquis and Christopher Morley, 
and give their egotism a joy ride every 
day in the year. 


$50,000 


or less, part cash, part deferred, for 
investment in a satisfactory daily 
or weekly newspaper property, Long 
Island locations preferred. 


Proposition X.°C. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual Cpportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 








FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo-. 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 
the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 











A weekly newspaper and 
job print shop for sale. No 
opposition, exclusive field, in 
town of 4,500 population. 
Located in Western section 
of North Carolina. Head- 
quarters of one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns of 
the South. A farming, fruit 
growing and live stock sec- 
tion. Modern town, elec- 
tricity, paved streets, water 
and = sewerage. Superb 
mountain scenery. Ideal cli- 
mate. Winters moderate; 
summers always cool. No 
foreign population; no ne- 
groes. Gross business aver- 
ages $1,000 a month during 
May-October six months pe- 
riod. Business practically 
unsolicited. An _ energetic 
and experienced man will 
find in it a great opportunity 
for expansion. Owner is 
buying editorial partnership 
in book-publishing concern 
and would relinquish at once. 
A fully equipped newspaper 
and job printing shop. Ma- 
chinery, much of it practi- 
cally new, alone worth the 
price which is $10,500. Half 
cash, balance easy ‘terms. 
Address B-607, Care Editor 
& Publisher, New York City. 
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Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 














Associated Editors 








They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 








35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR NUMBERS 


OFFSET GRAVURE 


The new era in pictorial printing for 
newspapers. 


Alert publishers will act quickly for 


schedules are now closing. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 











NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building. New York. 




















“The African World’ 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published 


every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Eprtor & PusiisHer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Epiror. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


RRANGE with telephone company 

to have “Santa Claus, North Pole” 
as a phone number for one or two even- 
ings; invite young readers to phone 
Santa on these evenings and assign mem- 
bers of the staff to handle calls. A list 
of youngsters with addresses and their 
wants, if compiled and turned over to 
stores in your district, would probably 
be welcomed for the chance it gives to 
canvass parents on the subject of the 
gifts their hopefuls want.—C. C. C. 

$s @ 


Do your correspondents in rural com- 
munities often fall down on “spot” 
stories? One newspaper remedied such 
a situation by inviting each of its cor- 
respondents to visit the city during the 
summer months for one week each, mak- 
ing the rounds with the regular staff 
men and thus getting an insight into 
what is desired and how to handle it. 
The expenses of the correspondents 
were paid by the newspaper and in ad- 
dition, a liberal salary for the week 
was allowed. This, together with nu- 
merous theatre passes, made a big hit 
with the correspondents who showed a 
lively interest. The result was an im- 
provement of 500 per cent in the serv- 
ice. thereafter —BAT. 

* * * 

A feature that should be of some in- 
terest to the public as well as to the ad- 
vertising department of your newspa- 
per could be arranged by the editorial 
department in conjunction with the ad- 
vertising departrnent. Have the mer- 
chants run ads in the paper and offer 
window displays at the same time which 
are correlated, and have a disinterested 
committee of judges pass upon the re- 
sults. The merchant having the best 
combination of advertising and window 
display each month should be announced 
as winner and his ad and window dis- 
play could be given a half column write- 
up as a prize award. Honorable men- 
tion of one or two other merchants at 
the same time might be wise.—E. A. H. 

« * é 

As a means of interesting strangers 
in the city in your paper and of inter- 
esting those who are comparatively re- 
cent arrivals in your city keep a card 
index directory of all citizens who care 
to have their names in it, giving in each 
case the name of the state from which 
they came, the name of their home town. 
their own name, and their address and 
telephone number in your city. Carry 
notices in the paper and post notices at 
the public camping grounds and in ho 
tels calling attention to this list and 
to the fact that it is accessible to visit 
ors in the city. Many will look it over to 
see if there is not someone in town from 
his home town or county, and s-me 
good personal news or feature stories 


may result from the meeting of old 
acquaintances or  near-acquaintances 
brought about through this directory 


The card index probably would work 
the best as each could fill out a card, 
giving the desired information, and the 
cards could be more easily kept in sys- 
tematic order than could the names in 
a book.—E. A. H. 
* * 7 

Are barbers’ prices coming down? 
Many people are interested to know if 
barbers will ever be able to clip them 





When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


close and high for a quarter or if they 
will again have their chins painted with 
soap for a dime. Opinions expressed 
by both the shop manager and the bar- 
ber working for a salary can be com- 
bined to make a bright story. 


* * * 


Judges, lawyers and police officers 
frequently announce that the people are 
in a moral slump. Find out what the 
churches know about it. See if they 
have attendance and membership rec- 
ords for a period of years and if the 
attendance and membership growths 
have kept pace with the growth of the 
city. Statements from local churchmen 
will have much more interest than tele- 


‘graphic accounts of speeches delivered 


at conventions at distant points—C. W. 
V. B. * * * 


Noting that President Harding con- 
gratulated the mother of 16 children, 
the San Francisco Chronicle offers $100 
to the head of the largest family born 
and now living within a radius of 25 
miles of San Francisco. No step-child- 
ren nor adopted children, even though 
now married, must have been born 
within the area specified.—A. 

* ok * 


Your city purchasing agent or what- 
ever official does the buying for your 
city hospital can furnish you with a 
monthly comparison of wholesale prices 
cf groceries and household staples, of 
interest to every housewife who likes to 
know how much the corner groceryman 
is making off of her. The city pur- 
chasing agency is an easily reached 
source of price information on almost 
any article—V. B. F. 


* * * 





Editors are constantly looking for 
something to brighten up their church 
page, generally regarded as a rather 
“dead” department. An interesting 
feature is a series of articles on the 
wives of the city’s pastors. Clergymen 
are always in the limelight, but how 
many people know about their wives and 
the work they do. Yet many a minister’s 
wife is largely responsible for their hus- 
band’s success, and all of them have a 
large part in the activities of their re- 
spective congregations. Get them to 
tell what the duties of a pastor’s wife 
are and to discuss the unusual experi- 
ences that come to them. It is a series 
that all church people will read. Illus- 
trate it, of course.—H. E. T. 

* ~ 7 


The number of guns in Muskogee 
County has doubled since the war. Is 
it due to the war, the wave of crime, 
or what? It should make a good story 
to get comparative figures and then get 
opinions from those interes*ed as to the 
reasons behind this. Or ask officials if 
they think it will lessen crime any if 
every householder has a gun.—E. H. J. 

* *~ * 

Interviews with railroad engineers, 
firemen and conductors in your home city 
will bring out some thrilling stories. 
Have them tell of some of their narrow 
escapes from death and also how they 
have averted serious wrecks by quick 
thinking and decisive action at perilous 
moments.—J. C. G. 















A New Weekly Humor Feature 


“AS MRS. BLABB 
SEES IT” 


by George V. Hobart 


Author of ‘‘Dinkelspiel,” “John Henry,” 
“Experience,” etc. 


“Mrs. Blabb” is typically American. 
She has views of her own on current 
events—and she is FUNNY. 


The Pittsburg Gazette Times 
and 
The Buffalo Courier 
were the first two orders. 


WIRE FOR OPTION 


The MeClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 











HE live advertiser 
has an unusual op- 
portunity in Detroit 
through The News. 
Great retail stores us- 
ing News advertising 
have shown as good 
and in many cases a 
better volume of busi- 
ness than in 1920. 
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HANNY’S 
Review of the Year 


CARTOON 


Released Dec. 31st, 4, 5 & 6 col. sizes. 
(Still time for Christmas Cartoon) 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
1, A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 
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SOUTH 


Wants To Buy As Well As Sell 

















The South wants to buy because 
she has big, permanent resources that 
make her buying capacity far up in 
the millions. 






The South is a growing market. 
Now is the time for American manu- 
facturers to establish themselves in 
the trading centers, merchandising 
channels and most influential adver- 
tising media. 


Manufacturers, get into this territory. 
Localize your merchandise. Put it 
in stores and tell the people about it 
through the columns of the daily 
newspaper. Link your goods up with 
your local dealer. Co-operate locally 


and get your share. 


These daily newspapers have the co- 
operative spirit developed. They 
publish in a market where there are 
more buyers than sellers. ‘They are 
subject to your command to help you 
establish yourself. 


1921 
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ALABAMA. 


*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(M) 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(S) 


*Birmingham News ........ (E) 
*Birmingham News ........ (S) 
*Mobile News-Item ........ (E) 
*Mobile Register .......... (M) 
*Mobile Register ........... (S) 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Metropolis ....(E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
GUNG Fc odentucvdas (M&S) 
**Pensacola Journal ........ (M) 
**Pensacola Journal ......... (S) 
“Pensacola News .......... (E) 
**Pensacola News ........... (S) 
GEORGIA. 
*Augusta Chronicle (M) 
“Augusta Chronicle (S) 
*Augusta Herald .......... (E) 
“Augusta Herald .......... (S) 
*Columbus Ledger ....... (E&S) 
*Macon Telegraph ......... (M) 
“Macon Telegraph ......... (Ss) 


“Savannah Morning News (M&S) 


KENTUCKY. 
“Lexington Leader ......... (E) 
“Lexington Leader ......... (Ss) 
“Louisville Herald ......... (M) 
“Louisville Herald .......... (S) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville Citizen ......... (M) 


Asheville Citizen .......... (S) 
“Charlotte Observer ....... (M) 
*Charlotte Observer ........ (S) 

Greensboro Daily News. ...(M) 

Greensboro Daily News..... (S) 


*Raleigh News and Observer (M) 
“Raleigh News and Observer. (S) 
*Raleigh Times ........... (E) 
Wilmington Star ....... (M&S) 
*Winston Salem Journal . (M&S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


*Columbia Record ......... (E) 
*Columbia Record .......... (S) 
*Columbia State .......... (M) 
*Columbia State ........... (S) 
*Greenville Piedmont ....... (E) 
+Greenwood Index Journal (E&S) 
*Spartanburg Journal ...... (E) 
*Spartanburg Herald ....(M&S) 
TENNESSEE. 
*Chattanooga News ... .... (E) 
*Chattanooga Times ....... (M) 
*Chattanooga Times ........ (S) 
*Knoxville Sentinel ........ (E) 


*Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal (S) 


“Nashville Banner ......... (E) 
*Nashville Banner ......... (S) 
VIRGINIA. 


tBristol Herald Courier. . . (M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee(M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald(E) 
Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 
*Roanoke Times ........ (M&S) 

*Roanoke World-News ...... (E) 


.08(9cS) .08 (9cS) 


2,500 
Circulation lines 
24,923 .08 
26,787 10 
54,459 15 
57,189 -15 
10,840 .05 
21,165 07 
33,739 .085 
19,223 07 
32,181 
3,978 .025 
5,396 .025 
5,266 .03 
7,000 .03 
10,232 .045 
10,644 045 
11,746 05 
11,674 05 
7,700 .04 
20,882 .06 
22,454 .06 
21,201 .055 


15,472 
15,581 
44,757 
57,246 


12,118 
10,548 
21,328 
24,005 
18,913 
25,900 
22,540 
25,977 

7,711 

6,228 

6,325 


13,559 
14,276 
20,815 
21,667 
8,282 
4,235 
3,901 
6,112 


20,532 
21,109 
23,221 
23,748 
82,165 
110,320 
39,384 
42,148 


7,011 
12,012 
10,052 

5,313 
10,904 
11,020 


Government Statement, October 1, 192 
"A. . C. Publishers’ Statement, ene 1, 1921. 


**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 


+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Includes Bristol, Tenn. 
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Reader Confidence 





HOSE advertisers who exercise greatest care in the study of 
results have found that there is a wide difference in the pulling 
power of newspapers of approximately the same circulation. They 
have frequently been surprised to discover that a newspaper with 
smaller circulation pays better than its competitor with a larger sale. 


Reader confidence makes the difference. 


One newspaper is conducted by men who are faithful to the 
interests of its readers, render them courageous service against 
crookedness and fraud of all kinds—often against the direct interests 
of the paper, and keep its columns clean and free from obviously 
fraudulent and offensive advertising. 


The other newspaper is conducted by men who are out for the 
exploitation of the public for sheer commercialism, with big circulation 
figures as the final goal. There is no sincerity in their pretensions 


and they appeal primarily to the unthinking through sensationalism 
and circus stunts. 


It is not always easy for an advertiser to correctly appraise a news- 
paper in regard to reader confidence. The air is so filled with false 
pretense that expert advice is as essential as in dealing with a powerful 
chemical compound of unknown elements. 


The New York Globe is a newspaper with a purpose. It has been 
faithfully and intelligently made to please the 170,000 discriminating 
people who buy it every day. The Globe is made to appeal to people 
of the class with money to spend for advertised articles. 


The Globe courts a most careful investigation of the scope and 
sincerity of its activities covering a long period of years. Its circula- 
tion represents an intense reader confidence and a reader response 
probably unequalled in American journalism. 


Ask Globe advertisers. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, PUBLISHER 


Member LORENZ & THOMPSON, Inc. Member 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
A. B.C. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK A. B. C. 























